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Are You The Pioneer Your Parents Were*: 


The Mormon 
Battalion March 

Prepared by Parly P. Giles 
S.U.P. Historian 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel com¬ 
manding congratulates the Bat¬ 
talion on their safe arrival on the 
shores of the Pacific ocean, and 
the conclusion of their march of 
over two thousand miles. History 
will be searched in vain for an 
equal march of infantry.” 

Thus wrote Lt. Colonel Phillip 
St. George Cooke in his “Order 
No. 1” from “Headquarters Mormon 
^Battalion, Mission of San Diego” on 
/Jan. 30, 1847 at the conclusion of 
this epic achievement. Assuming 
Col. Cooke, who was a graduate of 
the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, was correct, we have every 
reason to be proud of the unusual 
feat accomplished by this great 
military organization. 

By way of brief comparison, we 
might mention two other his¬ 
torically famous marches which 
are noted for the great distances 
traveled on foot. The first one to 
which I refer is known to historians 
as “The Retreat of the 10,000”. 
which occurred 401 years before the 
birth of Christ , In this historic 
march about 10,000 Greek soldiers, 
after participating in a losing bat¬ 
tle with the Persians, near Baby¬ 
lon, retreated up the valley of the 
Tigris River, through Armenia to 
Trebizond, a,Greek City, on what 
is now known as the Black Sea. 

This movement of Greek infantry 
in 401 B.C. was similar to the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion March in that it 
was attended with almost un¬ 
believable suffering from cold, hun¬ 
ger and exhaustion. But while the 
Greek Army was considerably 
larger than the Mormon Battalion 
and fought many battles along its 
tortuous path, the route which they 
followed was, for the most part 
through populated areas and along i 
well marked roads. Whereas the 
Mormon Battalion’s march was 
through desert lands and tractles.s 
wastes, 500 miles of which the only 
living creatures they encountered 
were savages and wild beasts. 
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The “retreat of the 10,000 Greeks’ 
covered 1500 miles as compared 
with 2,000 miles covered by the 
Mormon Battalion. 

Another historic march occurred 
in 1843 in the war with Mexico at 
almost exactly the same time as the 
Mormon Battalion. This march un¬ 
der command of Col. Alexander W. 
Doniphan numbered about 900 men 
and marched a distance of approxi¬ 
mately 140o mites from Sante Fe 
New Mexico to Matamoras, Mexico. 
This group was really made up of 
cavalry as well as infantry, where¬ 
as the Mormon Battalion consisted 
entirely of infantry accompanied 
by baggage wagons. 

„ In order to obtain a good picture 
of what the Mormon Battalion ac¬ 
complished, and under what condi- 
tions of sacrifice and hardship, we 
should go back just a short period 
and establish a background on 
which to build. You will remem¬ 
ber that after the martyrdom of the 
Prophet Joseph and his brother 
Hyrum at Carthage, Ill., in 1844, 
continued persecution of the 
Church forced the Saints to evac- 
ute their beloved Temple city of 
Nauvoo, on the beautiful green 
banks of the winding Mississippi, 
And in the dead of winter (Feb. 
1846) they crossed the Mississippi 


River, some of them driving their 
wagons and teams across the forzen 
river, to face the lonely Pioneer 
trails of Frontier Iowa. 

From February to June of 1846, 
numerous 'wagon tra'ns could bf 
seen wearily winding their way 
across the flooded green lowlands 
of Iowa, with scanty supplies of 
food and clothing—a people in exile 
seeking a place of refuge and rest 
from the bitter swirl of persecution 
that constantly had dogged their 
footsteps. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of men, women and children 
—fathers, mothers, sons and daugh¬ 
ters, yes even little babies—par¬ 
ticipated in the great mass migra¬ 
tion westward. Stripped of all their 
earthly possessions save what they 
could carry with them in their 
covered wagons, this homeless 
emigrants people swarmed west¬ 
ward to establish wayside settle¬ 
ments at Mt. Pisgah and Garden 
Grove, Iowa and by the middle of 
June the advance elements and 
reached the banks of the Missouri 
River at Miller’s Hollow, on the 
Pottawattamie Indian Lands. 

A settlement was promptly built 
and the name changed to Kanes- 
ville in honor of Col. Thomas L. 
Kane, an influential and loyal 
friend of the Pioneers. The pres¬ 
ent city of Council Bluffs, Iowa 
stands on the site of Kanesville. 

It was while the Saints were thus 
scattered along the trails of West¬ 
ern Iowa, largely at Mt. Pisgah, 
Garden Grove and Kanesville that 
Capt. James Allen under orders 
from Col. Stephen W. Kearney, 
later Gen. Kearney, commander of 
the Army of the West, arrived to 
ask- for five hundred (500) volun¬ 
teers from the Mormon camps to 
serve in the war with Mexico 
which had commenced May 8, of 
that year. 

The arrival of Capt. Allen at Mt. 
Pisgah on June 28, 1846, threw the 
camps of the Saints into a state of 
excitement, and on this date began 
a chain of events which were 
destined to vitally affect the des¬ 
tinies of these homeless exiles. A 
document entitled “Circular to the 
Mormons” was presented the peo¬ 
ple who promptly referred it to 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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CIRCUS 

By P. LeRoy Nelson 
It is a far cry to the days of tl 
Caesars and to the Eternal Ci 
perched on the seven hills of tl 
Roman Tiber. 

But there is a parallel! 
The undisputed mistress of t; 
world looked out upon the great* 
expanse of empire ever gather 
together under the eagle banner 
any single ruler. No mandate h 
the sanction or force of law un 
it bore the seal of the Roman Ei 
peror. “Better to be a Roman th 
a king” — was no idle jest. Roi 
was the hub of the universe. Not 
ing mattered much, unless she ga 
her nod. Kings, princes, goverm 
and satraps vied for favor bef< 
him who sat upon the regal thro 
of the Empire. 

These people had struggled 
from their Plebeian huts spraw 
about the Roman plains to t 
glittering mastery of the woi 
But it was not given to them oi 
silver platter by the hand 
Omnipotence, non did it hapi 
over night. They had earned it 
earned it by work, hard work, lc 
hours of toil, struggle and suff 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Is Your Chapter a Filling Station 
Or Is It Considered a Cafeteria? 


As we approach the day when 
those hardy Pioneers drove their 
wagons into the then desolate val¬ 
ley of Salt Lake, we find it is easy 
to forget the hardships and suffer¬ 
ing endured by that great band. As 
we look around and see the beauti¬ 
ful valley that has blossomed like 
the rose, many times we forget just 
what this Great American Desert 
looked like when they arrived. 
When we stop to think that Clara 
Decker Young said, “I have walked 
1200 miles to reach this valley and, 
I would be willing to walk a thous¬ 
and miles further than stay in this 
desolate place.” 

The Great Basin was conquered 
through the efforts of Brigham 
Young and that sturdy band who 
accepted the challenge. The first 
Sabbath they met in the valley they 
were told to follow the leadership, 
to do away with selfishness, to keep 
commandments of God, to live 
humbly that they might prosper in 
the land. President Young stated, 
“No man should buy or sell land. 
Every man should have his land 
measured off to him for city and 
farming purposes, what he could 
till. He might till as he pleased, 
but he should be industrious and 
take care of it.” 

When I think of the great hard¬ 
ships endured, I wonder if we as 
their sons many times think that 
our Chapter meetings are filling 
stations or cafeterias. Many of us 
give our friends the idea that all 
we are organized for is to eat. There 
are those who seem to hate to see 
their chapters grow, feeling that a 
larger group will be less friendly 
and that we might lose the 'touch* 
we have enjoyed for years. Fellow 
Sons, if you happen to be one of 
these, shun aside the idea, as this 
was not the spirit that built this 
great state. Let’s put ourselves into 
the great stream of cordiality and 
personal, friendly interest that 
flows through the veins of this or¬ 
ganization. 

Let’s get to our chapter meetings 
ahead of time so that we may feel 
the warmth and spirit of our fel¬ 
low Sons. Get yourself into the 
position where you know the other 
fellow, know r what his business is, 
know whether he fishes, hunts or 
plays golf. Here you will find men 
who wear the label of good fellow¬ 
ship in every action. You will find 
men interested in you and your af¬ 
fairs. You will learn the farmers, 
business or professional men are 
not wholly dominated by the profit 
idea. There are still hundreds of 
these fine men who do not yet 
belong to our organization who are 
waiting for an invitation to join 
with us. 

You may run into some individual 
you have not altogether fancied and 
find out he Is not what you pic¬ 
tured him; take my word you can 
safely bank on the man you find 


in our circle. And remember he is 
banking on you. So much for that. 

Frankly, if you are making your 
chapter a filling station or cafe¬ 
teria, you are getting nowhere. If 
you maintain your membership for 
advertising purposes or in the hope 
of getting business from your as¬ 
sociates, you are going to be dread¬ 
fully disappointed. There are scores 
of places in your neighborhood 
where you can get a snack for 
four-bits or a hot-dog or hamburger 
for even less, then hurry back to 
your business—with a sandwich dis¬ 
position, ready to upset any friend 
you contact. 

While this talk is by no means 
original with me, I am convinced 
that friendship is the stoutest link 
in the chain of commercial life. 
Friendship does not signify that 
you “Use” or misuse others. Would 
you dare tell me that men generally 
will give you a kick for kindness? 
You may tell me this but don’t 
blame me if I dare to question the 
character and make-up of the of 
your business acquaintances. 

In the building of the West not 
all men were good, but it seems 
that the Pioneer was interested in 
finding out whether his fellow 1 man 
had the necessities of life. He found 
out if his neighbor w r as ill. if he 
had employment, if he didn’t have 
the tools to till his land, they pro¬ 
vided them for him. They w r ere in- 
tersted in his physical, moral and 
spiritual well-being. 

In this hectic world w r e live in, 
regardless of our calling, there are 
times all of us need a lift and w r e 
don’t get it from a chocolate bar. 
Few' men go through life without 
needing a little help now and then, 
and certainly our friends are not 
made to hinder us. 

But along with these observations 
we should remember that it is nec¬ 
essary f ; rst to nrove that we our¬ 
selves are deserving, before we can 
reasonably exoect the friendship of 
others. Would you expect to reap 
something that you did not sow T ? 
And this is the point I am trying 
to make. 

Fellow Son, I care not in what 
branch of human endeavor you 
concerned if you ha open to be so 
earn your cookies. I am not even 
fortunate .vou don’t even have to 
earn them: whether you got your 
abundance with hard work, or your 
old Aunt Emma remembered you 
in her will, it’s alright with me. 
Without friends you cannot 

eu’oy; without an opportunity to 
share your abundance with others 
and be an influence in the com¬ 
munity in which you live, you are 
missing the snark that has helned 
to huild the social and civic life 
of America, The Sons of Utah 
Pioneers Organization is neither a 
filling stations or a cafeteria—that 
is unless YOU make it so. 

—Fred E. Curtis. 
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LUNCHEON CLUB 

By Bichard B. Lyman 


J. Spencer Cornwall, conductor 
of the Tabernacle Choir, was the 
speaker at the May meeting of the 
Club. Having 5000 missionaries in 
the field who pay their own ex¬ 
panses is often referred to as a 
prominent characteristic of the 
LDS Church. But little less re¬ 
markable is the fact that this Choir 
of 300 voices, all unpaid singers, 
has, as their conductor said, given 
over KSL and the NBC nearly 1100 
performances over a period of more 
than 20 years. As the Conductor of 
the Choir said commendation for 
the singing, for the music of the 
organ and for “The Spoken Word” 
has come not only from all parts of 
our own country but from many 
lands abroad. And to the intensely 
interesting and instructive report 
that Conductor Cornwall made it 
can very appropriately be added 
that these programs have made for 


THE PiONEER 

The Official Organ of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 

P. O. Box 282, Ogden, Utah. 

1 Motto: “SONS GET THING 
DONE.” 

I Managing Editor, Rulon i 
Draney, Ogden. 

Publishers, Intermountain Put 
i lishing Co., 2439 Kiesel Ave 

the Church a mighty multitude fi 
j friends without making an 
j enemies. And w'nely has it bec-i 
; said that “Whenever you make 3; 
; enemy you have made a mistake; 

Betty Bristol 

* HEMSTITCHING 

* MONOGRAMS and 
BUTTONS 

J. C. Penney Bldg. — Ogden 


INSURANCE 

Largest Auto Casaulty Company 
In the World 




ALBERT W. BARKER WILFORD L. BARKER 

SAYE WITH BARKER BROS. 


Following is a list of a few 
prominent Mutual Policy Hold¬ 
ers: 

National Cash Register 
Campbell Soup Company 
International Harvester 
Company 

U. S- Rubber Company 
Maytag Company 
J. A. Foulger and Company 
Great Northern Railway 
Company 

Northrup King and Company 
Diebold Safe and Lock 
Company 

College of Notre Dame 
University of Chicago 
Keystone Steel and Wire 
Company 


Pepsicola Company 
Bowery Savings Bank 
The Coca Cola Bottling 
Company 

Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York 

Richard Hudnut Corporation 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Henry Morgenthau 
Stetson Shoe Company 
St. Moritz on The Park 
John B, Stetson Company 
Those American Companies 
and Individuals who have 
amassed fortunes by Mutual 
Insurance Because it is a Wise 
Buy. Why don’t you too? 


See or Phone 

BARKER BROS. 

INSURANCE AGENCY 

For Information Regarding the New, Lower, Rates 
DISTRICT AGENTS 

State Farm Ins. Companies 
2636 Wash. Blvd. Phone 2-7594 
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KEEP UTAH 
6REEN 

By W. E. Tangren, Co-Chairman 
SUP Conservation Committee and 
Utah State Asst. Forester- 
Fire Warden 

"And it was commanded ilism 
that they should not hurt the .grass 
of the earth, neither any green 
thing, neither any tree, . . . 
Revelation 9:4, 

Shortly before the early Kay 
rains this spring while driving 
through a central portion of the 
state I met dust storms. Wind" 
coming across the desert blew dust 
into my car and spread thin layers 
in hotels and cafes. 

Not all of this dust was carried 
in from the desert. Loose soil 
wherever it was exposed along the 
way was yielding dust to the wind 
At one point I stooped to sec wh¬ 
an unusual amount of dust was 
being picked up. It was on land 
that had grown wheat but was now 
left loose and bare with no plants 
to cover the soil and bind it in 
place. The fertile top soil which 
should have been feeding produc¬ 
tive plants was being blown about 
to become a waste and a nuisance. 
Fine loose soil of the kind that 
produces the best crops just can’t 
withstand wind without help. A 
cover of plants with good roots is 
the ideal help. It not only holds the 

' in place but feeds and enriches 


Farther on I saw heavy dust 


coming from the foothills beyond 
the farms. I wanted to know why 
so drove up there. The reason was 
written clearly on the land. Where 
sagebrush and a mixture of good 
grasses and herbs had been killed 
by fire two years earlier there was 
but a poor stand of plants, mostly 
of inferior quality. Only a small 
part of the ground had plant cover 
enough to hold the soil in place. 
The wind was carrying away the 
soil as it had done since the burn 
whenever the ground got dry. 
Patches of coarse soil particles and 
small stones remained on the 
ground while the better soils went 
up in dust. Plants were trying to 
grow back but with the more fertile 
soils blown or washed away their 
growth was cramoed and slow. Thy 
wo'sered soil dried out quickly to 
further check plan: growth. The 
threat of more dm: sterms from 
the burned range looked stronger 
than the promise of good plant 
recovery. Soil that can, be Vot t* 
away can also be carried by water 
from sloping lands. When we con¬ 
sider that most of Utah’s lands arc 
on slopes, and for the great par': on 
steep slopes, the loss of un¬ 
protected soil by water erosion car. 
be serious. Water erosion doesn‘ : 
stop with the lighter soil pardeler 
but after taking the light rich top 
soil it gouges out the hard under 
layers an deven pushes boulders 
down the slopes to bury rich farm 
lands and homes. 

The big question is, will the dust 
producing lands just described, be¬ 
come “dust bowls”? 

I would lead toward an answer 
by saying that that or similar 


deterioration could happen. A de¬ 
finite start has been made in that 
direction. In the first case, the 
plant cover which had held the 
soil in place was removed by 
cultivation and had not been re¬ 
seeded. In the second, the protec¬ 
tive plant cover was burned. No 
reseeding was done and only a 
partial regrowth has succeeded 
Both tracts are open and suscep¬ 
tible to blowing when the ground is 
dry. 

I think that unless nature it 
given some help the plowed tract 
which is comparatively level will 
become a so-called "dust bowl” 
while the burned slope will become 
an eroded and mostly barren hill¬ 
side. The latter won’t have enough 
fine soil to make dust. The ap¬ 
proach to this condition may be 
speeded by drought or fire. 

To prevent our good lands from 
becoming "dust bowls” or eroded 
slopes, it is necessary to maintain 
a protective cover of vegetation of 


them. Keep Utah Green to Keep 
Utah Growing. 


IDEAS 

Today world peace is dying of 
anemia of political ideas. No new 
ideas have been advanced on a 
world level for 3 years. — New 
Republic. 
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LARKIN & SONS 


OGDEN’S PIONEER MORTUARY 


Established 1885 — 


OGDEN — SALT LAKE — LOS ANGELES 


A SALUTE TO OUR PIONEERS 


1850 



1950 
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'The Deserf Has Blossomed Like a Rose' 

Weber County, the Center of Utah's Industrial West, 
Welcomes You to Our PIONEER DAYS CELEBRATION! 

WEBER COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Commissioner LYMAN HESS 


Commissioner ARTHUR BROWN 


Commissioner ELMER CARVER 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Board of Trustees 

Rulon F. Starley — Chairman. 
Vice President, Commercial Secur¬ 
ity Bank, Ogden, Utah. 

Horace A. Sorenson — Member 
Owner-manager, Southeast Furni¬ 
ture Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ernest R. McKay — Member. 
Deputy collector, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, Huntsville, Utah. 

Willard R. Smith — Member. 
Executive Vice President, Zion's 
Saving Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


1950 Life Members 

No. 1 John William Smith, Tre- 
monton, Utah. 

No. 2. William Henry Leigh, 
Cedar City, Utah. 

No. 3 A. Frank Barnes, Jr., 1349 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 4 Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
2490 Olympus Drive, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 5 Rulon F. Starley, Ogden, 
Utah. 

No. 6 Clifford E. Young, Salt 

ake City, Utah. 

No. 7 Fred E. H. Curtis, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 8 Junius M. Sorensen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 9 Judge Jesse P. Rich, Lo¬ 
gan, Utah. 

No. 10 Ernest R. McKay, Ogden, 
Utah. 

No. 11 Lawrence M. Malan, Og¬ 
den, Utah. 

No. 12 Willard R. Smith, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 13 Dr. Richard R. Lyman, 
1084 Third Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


WILL YOUR 
NAME BE 
NEXT? 


NOTICE 

it 

The winning SUP Barber Shop 
Quartette at the Annual En¬ 
campment will receive a $20.00 


prize. 


LIFE MEMBER 
No. 1 



FRED E. CURTIS 


Fred E. H. Curtis 

By Florence E. Curtis 

Fred E. H. Curtis was born on 
Nov. 15, 1900 in Mercur, Utah. His 
parents Frederick Allen Curtis and 
Kate Hopewell were emigrants 
from Nottinghamshire, England. 
His great grandfather, Samuel Al¬ 
len came across the plains with 
one of the earliest companies of 
pioneers. 

Since boyhood he has lived a life 
of service and hard work. As a boy 
of 12 he went to work to help sup¬ 
port the family. His mother would 
give him money to ride to town, 
then he was supposed to walk home. 
Being kind and appreciative as he 
is, he would walk bo:h ways and 
take the nickel and buy his mother 
some token of his esteem. Any 
service which is offered him is 
greatly appreciated and is always 
acknowledged. 

£.»-m.—«--- m ---....---u 
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He married Florence Evans on 
April 22, 1926 in Salt Lake City. 
They have three children and they 
all reside at 1499 So. 7th East. 

His success has not been an easy 
course, but it has come as a result 
of service to others. He is never 
too busy to help someone in need. 
He has worked with young people 
for many years because he believes 
in them. His motto has always 
been that “the people you serve the 
most are the ones you love the 
best.” 

Mr. Curtis has just completed a 
job as chairman of the Salt Lake 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
National Jamboree committee. He 
made preparations for Salt Lake 
Scouts to journey to Valley Forge. 
The boys think a great deal of him 
—in fact they tied him on the train 
and refused to let him off. They 
made the conductor untie him. They 
were determined that he was going 
with them to lead them as he has 
always done. 

Whenever there is a job to be 
done, Fred dies it. He is not con¬ 


tent to walk only the first mile of 
life, meeting only the barest neces¬ 
sities. This mile is drudgery. He 
believes in walking the voluntary 
second mile, translating duty into 
privilege, for it is here that he can 
bring service and happiness to 
others. 


ORIGIN: “SPUD” 

When Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought back the potato to Eng¬ 
land from the New World, it was 
denounced as being unfit for hu¬ 
man consumption A Society for 
the Prevention of Unclean Diet 
was formed, and from the initials 
was created our popular slang 
word, “Spud." — Sterling Sparks, 
hm, Sterling Grinding Wheel Di¬ 
vision. 


TAXES 

Taxes are boomerangs the poor 
hurl at the rich. — Pure Oil News, 
hm, Pure Oil Co. 


PARK VIEW FLORAL 

* 2904 Quincy Ave. 
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Personal Attention to All Orders 

HENRY G. KLENKE 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere! 




Put Out The Fire Before It Starts 

BUILD WITH BRICK IT COSTS YOU LESS 
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• RICK COMPANY 

FORMERLY OGDEN PRESSED BRICK AND TILE CO. 

P. O. Box 447 Ogden, Utah DIAL 3-4946 Plant at Harrisville 
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Mormon Battalion 

(Continued from Page 1) 

righam Young then located at 
Council Bluffs. This “Circular” 
informs us concerning the purpose 
of the Battalion and reads as fol¬ 
lows:” 

“I have come among you, in¬ 
structed by Col. S. W. Kearney, of 
the U. S. Army, now commanding 
the Army of the West, to visit the 
Mormon Camp and to accept the 
services for twelve months of 4 or 
5 companies of the Mormon men. 
who may be willing to serve their 
country for that period in our pres¬ 
ent war with Mexico; this force to 
unite with the Army of the West 
at Santa Fe and be marched thence 
to California, where they will be 
discharged. They will receive pay 
and allowance, such as other volun¬ 
teers or regular soldiers receive, 
from the day they shall be mus¬ 
tered into service, and will be en¬ 
titled to all the comforts and bene¬ 
fits of regular soldiers of the Army, 
and when discharged, as contem¬ 
plated, at California, they will be 
given, gratis their arms and ac¬ 
coutrements with which they will 
fully equipped at Ft. Leavenworth. 

“Thus is offered to the Mormon 
people, now this year, an oppor¬ 
tunity of sending a portion of their 
young and intelligent men to the 
•ultimate destination of their whole 
people, and entirely at the expense 
the U. S., and this advanced 

rty can pave the way for their 
brethren who come after them. 

“The pay of a private volunteer 
is seven dollars per month, and the 
allowance for clothing is the cost 
price for clothing for a regular 
soldier. 

“Those of the Mormons who are 
desirous of serving their country, 
on the conditions here enumerated, 
are requested to meet me without 
delay at their principal camp at the 
Council Bluffs, whither I am now 
going to consult with their prin¬ 
cipal men and to receive and or¬ 
ganize the force contemplated to be 
raised. 

“I will receive all healthy, able i 
men from eighteen to forty-five i 
years of age.” 

James Allen 
Captain 1st Dragoons 

Apparently this was the first 
word which the Mormon people | 
themselves had received regarding, 
the raising of the Battalion. How¬ 
ever, it should be born in mind that 1 


President Young had attempted to 
negotiate with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in Washington for help in 
moving his people to the Rocky 
Mountains, It was thought that 
perhaps the Mormons might be em¬ 
ployed to build roads and bridges 
along the western trails and re¬ 
ceive in return some financial as¬ 
sistance or in some other way as¬ 
sist in the war with Mexico. In a 
letter of instruction to Jesse C. 
Little, President of the Eastern 
Mission, President Young advised, 
“If our government shall offer any I 
facilities for emigrating to the 
western coast, embrace those facili¬ 
ties, if possible, as a wise and faith- | 
ful man. Take every honorable ad¬ 
vantage of the time you can.” 

Elder Little traveled to Washing¬ 
ton and with the assistance of Col. 
Thomas L. Kane, and others, ob¬ 
tained an audience with the Presi¬ 
dent of the TJ. S., James K. Polk, 
for the purpose of obtaining as¬ 
sistance for this persecuted people. 

I quote a portion of his dramatic 
appeal for help: 

“They (the Mormons) are true¬ 
hearted Americans, true to our 
country, true to its laws, true to 
its glorious institutions, and we 
have a desire to go west under the 
outstretched wings of the American 
Eagle, We would disdain to receive 
assistance from a foreign power 
unless our government shall turn 
us off in this great crisis and com¬ 
pel us to be foreigners. . . . Believe 
me when I say that I have the 
fullest confidence in you and we 
are truly your friends, and if you 
assist us in this crisis, I hereby 
pledge my honor, my life, my prop¬ 
erty and all I possess as the rep¬ 
resentative of this people to stand 
ready at your call and that the 
whole body will act as one man in 
the land to which we are going, 
and should our territory be invaded 
we hold ourselves ready to enter 
the field of battle. “In response to 
this dramatic appeal, President 
Polk authorized the organization 
of the Mormon Battalion.” 

Captain Allen, being referred to 
Brigham Young in the matter of 
raising the Battalion arrived at 
Council Bluffs on June 30, and the 
following day July 1, was received 
by Brigham Young in John Taylor’s 
test. It was on this occasion that 
the idea of raising the Battalion 
was formally presented. A meeting 
of all the Saints in the area was 
called for noon, with the result that 
it was unanimously agreed that the 
Battalion would be raised •— 500 
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strong. 

Returning from a strenuous trip 
to Mt. Pisgah to raise volunteer, 
President Young made the state¬ 
ment, “I would rathe have under¬ 
taken to raise 2000 a year ago in 
twenty-four hours than one hun¬ 
dred in one week now . . . but if 
there are not young men enough 
we will take the old men, and if 
there are not enough we will take 
the women.” 


dwelling but a wagon and the 
scorching sun beating upon them, 
with the prospect of the cold winds 
of December finding them in the 
same bleak and dreary place. 

“My family consisted of a wife 
and two small children, who were 
left in company of a brother and 
aged mother and father. The most 
of the Battalion left families, some 
in care of the Church, some in care 
of relatives and some in their own 
care.” 


Actual mustering of the men of 
the Battalion took place at Council 
Bluffs on July 16, and on that date 
the Battalion left Council Bluffs on 
its journey to the army head¬ 
quarters at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan¬ 
sas. some 170 miles down the Mis¬ 
souri River. 

“For many this parting was to 
be a final farewell. Mothers and 
babes would die along the trail and 
be buried in the wilderness, their 
husbands and fathers never know¬ 
ing of the misfortune until their 
term of service in the army had 
been completed and they had 
marched eastward to the settle¬ 
ments in the Salt Lake Valley. 

“It was a time of sorrow on that 
historic sixteenth day of July when 
the young en were mustered into 
service. Fathers shed tears and 
mothers and young brides wept bit¬ 
terly as their loved ones were is¬ 
sued supplies and other necessities 
for the march across the continent.” 

Sgt. William Hyde records in his 
diary, “We were mustered into the 
service of the U. S. on July 16, 1846, 
and marched to the Missouri River, 
a distance of eight miles, to pur¬ 
chase blankets and other neces¬ 
sary articles for the campaign. . . 

“The thoughts of leaving my 
family at this critical time were 
indescribable. They were far from 
the land of their nativity, situated 
upon a lonely prairie, with no 


I Final instructions were given by 
Brigham Young on the 16th of July, 
2 days after their departure. He 
instructed the captains to be 
fathers to their companies and 
manage their affairs by the power 
and influence of the Priesthood, 
then they would have power to 
preserve their lives and the lives 
of their companions and escape dif¬ 
ficulties ... to go without murmur¬ 
ing and in the name of the Lord, 
and be humble and pray every 
morning and evening in their 
tents. “A private soldier is as hon¬ 
orable as an officer, if he behaves 
as well. “No one is distinguished 
as being better flesh and blood 
than another. Honor the calling of 
every man in his place. 

"All the officers but three have 
been in the Temple . . . keep neat 
and clean, teach chastity, gentility 
and civility; swearing must not be 
admitted; insult no man; have no 
contentious conversations with the 
Missourians, Mexicans or any class 
of people. Do not preach, only 
where people desire to hear, then 
be wise; impose not your principles 
upon any people; take your Bibles 
and Boks of Mormon; burn cards, 
if you have any.” 

He assured the brethren that 
they would have no fighting to do; 
that the Saints would go into the 
Great Basin, which was the place 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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to build temples and where their 
strongholds against mobs should 
be; that the Constitution of the 
United States was good and that 
the Battalion would probably be 
disbanded about eight hundred 
miles from the place where the 
Saints would locate and that the 
only battles they would be called on 
to fight would be with wild beasts. 

(Journal History, July 18, 1846). | 

Thus was launched the now 
famous Mormon Battalions — born 
of the humblest of surroundings, 
yet destined to carve for itself in 
the deserts and plains of the great 
Southwest, an immortal place in 
the hearts and souls of men. 

On August 1, 1846, the Battalion 
reached Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, 
a distance of approximately 170 
miles down the Missouri River from 
Council Bluffs. Here the men com¬ 
pleted their mustering in and were 
given their equipment, arms and 
camp accoutrements. They each 
drew a year’s clothing allowance in 
advance at the rate of $3.50 per 
month, or $42.00 for the year. Many 
of the men chose to wear the 
clothes they already had rather 
than purchase an army uniform, 
and between five and six thousand 
dollars ($5,000 and $6,000) was sent 
back to Council Bluffs, Iowa with 
Apostle Parley P. Pratt by horse¬ 
back, to purchase food for their 
families. 

The importance which they at¬ 
tached to missionary work at this 
time is emphasized by the fact that 
an additional sum of money was 
donated by Battalion members to 
support Parley P. Pratt, Orson 
Hyde and John Taylor on their 
mission to England, and Jesse C. 
Little on his mission to the Eastern 
States. 

It is interesting to note the pay 
scale which was' used in the Bat¬ 
talion. Captains, $50.00 per month; 
1st Lt,, $30.00 per month; 2 nd Lt.. 
$25.00 per month; 1st Sgt., $16.00 
per month; Sgt., $13.00 per month; 
Corporal, $9.00 per month; Musi¬ 


cians, $8.00 per month and privates, 
$7.00 per month. 

At Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, 
i Capt. Allen, who was now Col. Allen 
j due to his success in recruting the 
' Mormon Battalion, was taken ill, 

I and on August 13, 1846, the Bat¬ 
talion, commenced its long and 
i eventful journey to California, hop¬ 
ing to have Col. Allen join them 
soon. However, when the Battalion 
had traveled about 200 miles, on 
Aug. 26, they received word that 
Col. Allen had died. It was a great 
loss to the Battalion, and after 
some difference of opinion as to 
who was to succeed him, Lt. A. J. 
Smith was sent from Ft. Leaven¬ 
worth to take command. From then 
until Sante Fe was reached there 
was considerable friction between | 
the men and their new command- 
ing officer, who had brought with J 
him an army surgeon whose meth¬ 
ods of treating the sick were not j 
acceptable to the men. Malaria was 
taking its toll among them and 
their reaction to the surgeon’s j 
treatment is best told in poetic 
form by one of the soldiers, Levi 
W. Hancock; 

The March of the Battalion 
While here, beneath a sultry sky, 
Our famished mules and cattle 
die; 

Scarce aught but skin and bones 
remain 

To feed poor soldiers on the plain. 

We sometimes now for lack of 
bread, 

Are less than quarter rations fed. 
And soon expect, for all of meat. 
Naught less than broke-down 
mules to eat. 

Our hardships reach their rough 
extremes, 

When valiant men are roped with 
teams, 

Hour after hour, day by day, 

To wear our strength and lives 
away. 

We see some twenty men or more, 
With empty stomachs, and foot¬ 
sore, 

Bound to one wagon, plodding on 
Through sand, beneath a burning 
sun. 

A doctor which the government 


Has furnished, proves a punish¬ 
ment! 

At his rude call of “Jim Along! 
Joe”, 

The sick and the halt, to him, 
must go. 

Both night and morn, this call I 
is heard; 

Our indignation then is stirred, * 

And we sincerely wish in hell, 

His arsenic and colonel. 

The march to Santa Fe was 
marked by choking dust and blis¬ 
tering sun, each man carrying his 
own blankets, his gun and other ac¬ 
coutrements. Many had become 
sick under the strain, a few had 
died, and on Sept. 16 at the last 
crossing of the Arkansas River, 
twenty-five men, some with fami¬ 
lies, were sent up the Arkansas 
River to Pueblo (now PuebloTColo.) 
to rest and recuperate during the 
winter. This first sick detachment 
numbering about 12 families was 
under command of Capt. Nelson 
Higgins. 

On Oct. 9, the first division 
reached Santa Fe, 860 miles from 
Ft. Leavenworth, followed by a 
second division three days later. 
At Santa Fe,*the command of the 
Battalion was given to Lt. Colonel 
Phillip St. George Cooke, a strict 
military disciplinarian, whom, the 
men had to learn to like and ap¬ 
preciate. 

It is interesting to note that the 
man who carried out General 
Kearney’s order to install Col. 
Cooke as commanding officer of 
the Battalion, was Gen. Alexander 
L W. Doniphan, who during th e Mis - 


souri persecutions of the Mormon 
people, was ordered by his com¬ 
manding officer to shoot the 
I Prophet Joseph and several other 
Church leaders at the public square 
1 at Far West in 1838. Gen Doniphan 
denounced the order as cold-blood- 
1 out, thus saving the lives of the 
( ed murder, and refused to carry it 
Prophet and his brethren, 

| As the Battalion approached 

• Sante Fe, Gen. Doniphan as com¬ 
mander of the post, ordered a 
salute of 100 guns to be fired from 
the roofs of the houses, in honor 
of the Mormon Battalion. 

At Santa Fe, two secret em- 
misaries of Brigham Young, John 
D. Lee and Howard Egan arrived 
for the purpose of receiving from 
the Battalion men, the month and 
a half’s pay they had coming, this 
amounted to approximately $10.00 
per man, and virtually the entire 
amount was sent back to the Saints 
at Winter Quarters and Council 
Bluffs. 

The Military situation demanded 
j that the Battalion now march on to 
the Battalion Coast with all haste, 

I and so Col. Cooke ordered all those 
who were adjudged unfit for rapid 
i travel, as well as most of the 
women and children, to go north to 
Pueblo. In this second detachment 
j to be sent to Pueblo there were S'! 
men and a number of women and 
j children, under command of Capt, 
I James Brown. 

• On Oct. 19, the Battalion, now 
i numbering about 400 men, left the 
I fort at Santa Fe, and struck across 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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the trackless desert on the .next leg 
of their journey. Three weeks later 
on Nov. 9, another sick detach¬ 
ment had accumulated — fifty-five 
in number — and was sent back to 
Santa Fe and thence to Pueblo 
under command of 2nd Lt. William 
W. Willis. The hardships of this 
contingent returning to Sante Fe, 
with only one wagon and scant 
food supplies, would make a thrill¬ 
ing story in itself. Three died and 
were buried on the roadside, and 
suffering of the survivors was in¬ 
tense and inhuman. At Santa Fe, 
their supplies were replenished and 
they pushed on through the deep 
snowdrifts and bitter cold of the 
mountains to the north. They final¬ 
ly reached Pueblo the day before 
Christmas, and swelled the number 
in that isolated winter colony to 
275, including the two previous sick 
detachments together with a group 
of Mormon emigrants from Missis¬ 
sippi and Illinois known as the 
“Mississippi Saints.” This constitut¬ 
ed the first white settlement in 
what is now the State of Colorado 
and some of these Pueblo pioneers 
were among the first to enter Salt 
Lake Valley in July of 1847. 

From Santa Fe the course now 
being followed was down the Rio 
Grande River through the present 
town of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
in a southerly direction. Upon leav¬ 
ing the Rio Grande River the route 
dips into what is now Old Mexico 
(there was no border then as all 
of this country was at that time 
claimed by Mexico), and then 
swing northwest toward what was 
then the little Mexican village of 
Tucson, now in Arizona. 

It was in this vicinity on the 11th 
of December as they journeyed 
down the San Pedro River that the 
Battalion engaged in the now 
famous “Battle of the Bulls” — the 
only battle in which the Battalion 
actually engaged. 

We now come to the conquest of 
Tucson, a small town with a gar¬ 
rison of Mexican soldiers. Col. 
Cooke was informed by his guides, 
that to bypass Tucson in their drive 
to San Diego, would mean a 100 
miles longer march. The decision 
was therefore made to pass through 
Tucson, even though it meant bat¬ 
tle. Word was passed on to the 
Indians that the Battalion was only 
the vanguard of a larger army that 
was to follow. This information 


reached the Mexican commander, 
and when Col. Cooke sent a demand 
for the surrender of the fort, the 
soldiers and almost the entire 
populace of the town fled to the 
hills, and on Dec. 16 the Battalion 
marched into Tucson and took pos¬ 
session without firing one shot. The 
local people treated the soldiers 
kindly and sold them friuts, vege¬ 
tables, bread and other food. 

Two days later, they were again 
on the march. For three days they 
traveled across the desert without 
water, except what they could ob¬ 
tain from “mud holes”, and on the 
21st of December, they reached the 
Gila River, where they were visited 
by 1500 to 2000 Indians of the Pima 
Tribe, and along whose banks they 
welcomed a brief respite from the 
torture of the blistering hot sun 
and the waterless wastes of the 
trackless desert sands. Christmas 
Day found them again in sandy 
soil and encamping without water. 

The food problem now .became I 
serious. Sgt. Daniel Tyler records: 
“All our beef, secured in the wild 
bull region was exhausted, and the 
famished sheep and oxen that were 
slaughtered hod so little flesh on 
their bones that very little could be 
got from them to appease our hun¬ 
ger. 

The country became so rough 
along the bank of the Gila River 
that the teams could no longer pull 
the wagons. To lighten their loads, 
the Col. had a raft constructed and 
an attempt was made to float 2500 
pounds of provisions down the 
river, and owing to the many sand¬ 
bars in the river, all these provi¬ 
sions were lost and never recovered. 
“Several of the men had already 
fainted and fallen to the earth, 
through hunger and exhaustion 
but now, sad to relate, another 
reduction of the rations, of one 
ounce to one man, was ordered, A 
few more such reductions and noth¬ 
ing would have remains” 

On the 9th of January, 1847, the 
mouth of the Gila River was 
reached and the soldiers stood on 
the banks of the mighty Colorado 
River. Crossing of the Colorado 
was accomplished by fording the 
shallowest places, and swimming 
when deeper waters were encoun¬ 
tered. Provisions and equipment 
were ferried over in pontoon wagon 
boxes, and after two days spent 
crossing the river, the Battalion at 
last set foot on the soil of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Intense heat in the day time, and 


bitter cold at night were their lot 
the first few days in California. 
Water was hard to find, and then 
only by laboriously digging deep 
wells, only to find that it was load¬ 
ed with alkali and hardly fit to 
drink. On Jan. 15, ten fat stray 
cattle were found, and one was 
killed and eaten. One soldier rec¬ 
ords, “It kas a great treat to the 
men, having had little else than 
worn out oxen since leaving Santa 
Fe.” 

The soldiers were now suffering 
for lack of clothes, particularly 
shoes. “At this time the men were 
nearly barefooted. Some used, in¬ 
stead of shoes, rawhide wrapped 
around their feet, while others im¬ 
provised a novel style of boot by 
stripping the skin from the leg of 
an ox”. Sandy stretches of desert 
made travel almost impossible and 
half-exhausted men were seen pull¬ 
ing wagons alongside half-exhaust¬ 
ed oxen. At night the men stag¬ 
gered as they marched. Some were 
unable to keep up with the main 
group, so they traveled and slept at 
intervals during the nights and did 
not reach camp until daylight the 
following mornings. The little flock 
of sheep, numbering between 
seventy and eighty, “were now so 
poor that when one was slaughtered 
and skinned, the bones had but a 
very thin covering, and the scant 
flesh that remained contained very 
little nourishment.” 

On Jan. 21, they came to Warner’s 
Rancho, where they saw their first 
house since crossing the Colorado, 
and had a nice meal consisting of 
fresh fat beef, furnished by Mr. 
Warner. They also purchased some 


pancakes from nearby Indians. 

On January 25, rations were in¬ 
creased, and they enjoyed the beau¬ 
tiful green foliage as they traveled 
down the San Luis River. One of 
the soldiers has left us a moving 
description of their first view of 
the Pacific Ocean, which I should 
like to quote: 

“Traveling down the river, on 
January 27, we arrived at San Luis 
Rey, a deserted Catholic Mission, 
about noon. One mile below the 
mission we ascended a bluff, when 
the long looked for great Pacific 
Ocean appeared plain to our view 
only about three miles distant. The 
joy, the cheer that filled our souls 
none but worn-out pilgrims nearing 
a haven of rest can imagine. Prior 
to leaving Nauvoo we talked and 
sang about “The Great Pacific 
Sea,” and now we were upon its 
very borders and its beauty far 
exceeded our most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. Our joy, however, was 
not mixed with sorrow. The next 
thought was, where, oh where were 
our fathers, mothers, brothers, 
wives and children, whom we had 
j left in the howling wilderness, 
i among savages, or at Nauvoo, sub¬ 
ject to the cruelties of the mobs. 
Had the government we were serv¬ 
ing ordered them off the reserva¬ 
tion? If so, had it ordered them 
back whence they came, to perish 
by the ruthless mobs? ... Or if 
allowed to move on, had they found 
a resting place where they could 
dwell in peace until they could raise 
a crop? We trusted in God they 
were in the land of the living, and 
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we hoped we might find them on 
our return, in or near the valley of 
Great Salt Lake, within the limits 
of California, then a Mexican state 
—but this was only a hope . . . 

On January 29, 1847, the Mormon 
Battalion made camp a mile below 
the Catholic Mission of San Diego, 
and thus was brought to a success¬ 
ful conclusion, what has come to 
be recognized the longest infantry 
march in the history of the world. 

In concluding, may I quote a fine 
tribute to a great military organ¬ 
ization, by its commanding officer. 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel com¬ 
manding congratulates the Bat¬ 
talion on their safe arrival on the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
conclusion of their march of over 
two thousand miles. 

“History may be searched in vain 
for an equal march of infantry. 
Half of it has been through a wild¬ 
erness, where nothing but savages 
and wild beasts are found, or 
derests where, for want of water, 
there was no living creature. There, 
with almost hopeless labor, we have 
dug wells, which the future traveler 
will enjoy. Without a guide who 
had traversed them, we have ven¬ 
tured into trackless table-lands, 
where water was not found for 
several marches. With crowbar 
and ax and pick in hand, we have 
worked our way over mountains, 
which seemed to defy aught save 
the wild goat, and hewed a passage 
through living rock more narrow 
than our wagons. To bring these 
first wagons to the Pacific, we have 
preserved the strength of our mules 
by herding them over large tracts, 
which you have laboriously guard¬ 
ed without loss. The garrison of 
four presidios of Sonora, concen¬ 
trated within the walls of Tucson, 
gave us no pause. We drove them 
out with their artillery, but our in¬ 
tercourse with the citizens was un¬ 
marked by a single act of injustice. 
Thus, marching half naked and 
half fed, and living upon wild ani¬ 
mals, we have discovered and made 
a road of great value to our coun¬ 
try . . ." 

by order, 

(Signed) 

Lieut.-Colonel P. St. George Cooke 

Material for the foregoing article 
was taken from four main sources, 
“The Mormon Battalion” by B. H. 
Roberts; “Exodus to Greatness” by 


Preston Nibley; “The Mormon 
Pioneers” by E. Cecil McGavin and 
“A Concise History of the Mormon 
Battalion” by Sergeant Daniel 
Tyler, who was historian of the 
Battalion. 
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ing. They had faced danger and 
risk in a hundred ways but they 
had won. Cincinnatus from his 
plow — the Gracchi's in the forum 
— the immortal geese of Rome. — 
were but a few pages from a fairy 
tale of a great people as they 
marched to Mastery — but it was 
real. Each Roman might, someday, 
be the potentate of it all. Others 
had climber from the high-chair of 
Plebeian obscurity to the Patrician 
throne of world emneror. Each 
could say to himself, “Why couldn’t 
that be me?” Incentive in a hun¬ 
dred forms, and Rome marched on. 

And then something happened! 

It did not all come about in a 
day . 

But it happened! 

To curry favor with the boister¬ 
ous rabble of the great city, the 
rulers distributed free grain; then 
the people demanded more and 
more and they got more; but this 
was not enough; so they were given 
free entertainment — men fought 
to the death in Rome’s mighty 
Colosseum to furnish diversion to 
the idle. They demanded more of 
this, and they got more. Less work 
and more holidays became routine 
until one time for 123 continuous 
days the mobs revelled in the 
brutal sports of the great amphi¬ 
theatre. They had little time for 
work — they barely had enough 
hours in which to cat, drink, sleep, 
and then, off to the games of the 
bloody arena. Finally it became so 
bad that even those Romans, who 
had maintained the old tradition of 
respectability by earning their own 
bread and paying their own wav 
and who had been accustomed tc 
bestowing commands, consulship 
legions and other gifts of state — 
said, “what’s the use?” — and 
they too, joined the ranks of the 
rabble and looked forward eagerly 
for just two things: Corn and the 
Circus. 

The mighty structure, known a: 
the Roman Empire, the greatest of 
its kind in antiquity; the best or¬ 
ganized government that our world 
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had ever known; the country which 
knew best and administered best 
the laws of her extended domains 
could not stand the strain. Even 
she began to creak in all her brittle 
joints. Dry rot of Empire had set 
in. So that when the virile Bar¬ 
barians “breezed” in from the 
North, these free corn-fed and 
pleasure glutted boys from the 
Eternal City were no match for 
them. Rome tumbled from her 
mighty pedestal into oblivion. 

There is a parallel! 

Fifteen hundred years from the 
fall of Rome, finds men on the 
march again. The men of America! 
One hundred sixty-seven years of 
a Republic. Maybe that is enough 
for us! These years of struggle, of 
work — hard work, long hours, suf¬ 
fering and final achievement. 
America the prototype to-day of 
that Eternal City of the Tiber ~- 
our country, the greatest of this 
age, and now what? Have we grown 
tired of the quest? Are we looking 
eagerly to that day for just two 
things: Corn and the Circus? 

There is a parallel! 

Men have always been seekers | 
after the mystical somewhere called 
Utopia. , The poet Moore, many, 
years ago, gnve it quite a boost | 
And now, to-day, we are in savage 
pursuit. But how often does i 
happen that when men get to that 
strange place, they find dust and 
ashes in their hands — a delusion 
and a fraud. Do we have to learr 
what men have learned over and j 
over again, that we can’t get some-1 
thing for nothing? That there if 
no substitute for work. That the 
Utopian quest has never yet yielded 
a different answer. 

Freedom has ever been the great 
quest of the restless — freedom i 
from czars, tyrants, dictators and 
despots, whether in matters of i 
religion, government, economics or 
what not. A few years ago some 
one added another couple of free¬ 
doms — (even though there can be 
only one) — a freedom from fear 
and a freedom from want. These 
two received a tremendous ovation j 
from some people, and in particu- I 
lar that one which promises to 
banish want from the human fam- ■ 
ily. As to this latter freedom, many | 
in our day now take it for,granted 
— feeling that somehow they should 
be free from all want, — just how , 
this is to come about, they are no*, 
so certain, but they want to be free 
from want. They are now demand¬ 
ing it as a matter of right. They 
are demanding increases in wages. 


sick benefits, more holidays witl 
full pay, more insurance and pen 
sions, more retirement benefits anc 
unemployment compensation, anc 
less hours of work for more pay. 
If the employer does not consent 
to their demands they threaten him, 
sabotage his work-shops, mills and 
factories, and flaunt the authority 
of their own government, and even 
use violence on those who disagree 
with them. But, mind you, they 
are only in pursuit of Utopia who 
disagree with them. But. mind you. 
they are only in pursuit of Utopia 
— that place of perfect security — 
where there is freedom from work, 
want, risk and danger. 

I can not he’p but wonder what 
would have happened if George 
Washington, the Virginia gentle¬ 
men, had sought this freedom from 
risk, danger, want and struggle by 
retiring to the tranquility of Mount 
Vernon and there to spend his days 
in the quiet and peace of his own 
regal fire-side, instead of literally 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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putting his neck into a noose and 
enduring the desperations and 
rigors of Valley Forge and the un¬ 
certainties of a dozen battle-fields; 
or, if the sharp eyed Stephen Deca¬ 
tur had hugged the quiet coastal 
water of some other place, in his 
ship instead of the hazards of 
crossing swords with the lusty 
Algerian pirates; or if the coon- 
hatted Daniel Boone and others like 
him had lingered pleasantly in the 
well sheltered cities of the East, 
instead of blazing a dozen trails 
into the dark and bloody hunting 
grounds of Kentucky and beyond, 
where death lurked behind every 
hill top, tree-trunk and bush; or if 
Colin Kelley had made a wide 
sweep off the giant Japanese bat¬ 
tleship and lived to tell about, in¬ 
stead of ramming his plane into its 
very smoke stack with certain 
destruction to himself. 

These men remind us that we 
have been a race of men who were 
afraid of nothing — men who could 
take their Valiev Forges or their 
Pearl Harbors in stride without 
blinking an eye. They knew hunger, 
thirst and a million hurts and pains, 
but they did not know security. 
They had not and cared not for 
the life without exertion and 
struggle. They risked their very 
necks but not their goals. They 
loved the hills and vales of one 
land and one land only. The free¬ 
dom of that land was their first 
and greatest concern. They lived 
with one hope — a hope of a hard 
and useful life where each man 
would live under his own vine and 
his own fig tree and eat the bread 
from the sweat of his own brow — 
not from the labor from some one 
else. 


Our land was built by men of this 
kind, who risked everything and 
often gave everything: and to whom 
security was a hiss and a by-word, 
if it even rated that much atten¬ 
tion. 

Our forefathers came to this vast 
wilderness, not seeking security, 
but the opportunity to be free; to 
develop themselves and accomplish 
the things that free people desire. 


They knew it carried with it the 
responsiblility of self-reliance. In 
that spirit with their own two hands 
and with unlimited faith in them¬ 
selves, they changed a continent. 
To-day that attitude is changing. 
Self-reliance is dying; the sons of 
those great Americans are becom¬ 
ing leaners. They want security 
more than anything else in the 
world — more than opportunity. 
They do not understand that securi¬ 
ty, like a common commodity, has 
a price tag attached to it and, if 
you get it, you must pay that price 
— something for nothing does not 
exist. To the extent that we get 
more and more security, we sur¬ 
render more and more of our 
liberty. If you have any doubts, 
inquire of the German people; ask 
socialized England, where they get 
one and one-half eggs per week and 
they wouldn't get that much if i* 
were not for the generous billions 
poured into that land by the people 
of this country; further you might 
inquire of the 200,000,000 Russians 
about their security under the boot¬ 
ed heel of Stalin. Sure it is securi¬ 
ty! Freedom from nearly every¬ 
thing, including freedom itself. 

Aesop, in one of his fables, giver 
us the clue by which we obtain 
security: first a single bit of iron 
in the mouth, then a saddle on the 
back, and finally a rider with spurs. 
That is perfect security! 

The great impediment to the 
doctrine of security is that it 
destroys the main-spring of all hu¬ 
man action — incentive. Any per¬ 
son who knows that he is going to 
get along alright whethe? he pu':c 
out a “bang up" job or a sloppy 
one, soon loses the desire to excel. 
He says to himself — “What’s th< 
use?” and he answers it according 

ly. 


should be looking forward to a job 
where, some day if they work hard 
enough, will land them in the chair 
of the president. Many in the pas: 
have done just that thing. But you 
are impressed by the attitude of 
these young people that they desire 
the “sure thing" or the “can’t lose'' 
or the “no risk” job. You can al¬ 
most hear them say, “Give us corr 
and the circus”. 

There is a parallel! 

We have recently been told that 
the number of inventions filed in 
the United States Patent Office 
have fallen off to an alarming new 
low during the last few years. 
Could this be a “straw in the wind?” 
Could it be due to a lack of incen¬ 
tive? Are those who could and 
would invent for us those things 
that make life fuller, saying to 
themselves also, “What’s the use?" 
“Work and struggle are out of 
da^e!” “Taxes eat it all up anyway”. 
“Why not corn and the circus?" 

Our great pioneer heritage is 
threatened as never before. All of 
those sterling qualities born of the 
wilderness, the desert and the 
mountain, the challenge and strug¬ 
gle that made America, are be ; ng 
tested by fire. Against this heritage 
of the strenous life the alluremcn’* 
of the easy life beckons — easy 
come — easy go — good old Uncle 
Sam! He will not see us go naked 
or hungry — why worry or work? 

Before me there arises an omi¬ 
nous silhouette, the vast Colosseum 
of that ancient Mistress of the 
World and I hear again that far 
off cry of the rabble; “Corn and the 
Circus”. 


manufactured. It failed to become 
financially profitaole and closed 
down in the eighties. Cooperating 
with the S.U.P. and numerous local 
business men was Graham Mac¬ 
Donald of Columbia Iron Mines and 
Iron county which built three miles 
of approach road. The fencing in¬ 
cludes a turnstile gate and another 
for vehicle approach. Officers in 
addition to Pres. Hirschi are • 
Theron Ashcroft, 1st Vice Pres ■ 
W. Arthur Jones, 2nd Vice Pres." 
Elton Stapley, 3rd Vice Pres.; K 
Hey wood, Secretary; William’ R 
Palmer and Parley Dailey, His¬ 
torians. 

In late fall the Colorado river 
was visited by S.U.P. at two his¬ 
toric sites. Mr. and Mrs. Theron 
Ashcroft and Mr. and Mrs. Gustive 
O. Larson made the trip from Es¬ 
calante to Hole-in-the-Rock where 
the San Juan colonists were held up 
during the winter of 1879-80. The 
crossing at that point presented one 
of the heroic episodes of Utah 
history. The other group made the 
trip south passed Mt. Trumbell and 
down Tuweep valley to the Colo¬ 
rado. This difficult lava-flow ap¬ 
proach to the Colorado because his¬ 
toric where major Wesley Powell 
emerged from the river at that 
point after his exploration in 1869. 
The group making this trip in¬ 
cluded Dr. Reed W. Farnsworth, 
Lowell N. Lunt, Theron Ashcroft 
and Gustive O. Larson, director of 
the Cedar L.D.S. Institute. 


It takes great stamina to resist 
a deficit spending government 
which encourages the zest for 
security, and discourages the love 
of opportunity, by urging more bil¬ 
lions of aid to farmers, small busi¬ 
ness, old age pensions and benefits, 
health insurance, and greater sums 
when one does not work. And these 
vast sums come from the hard 
earned money in the form of taxes 
upon the thrifty and diligent. 

The young people of this country 
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Front row; Dr. W. L, Worlton, third vice president; Ernest R. McKay, first vice president; Fred E. 
Curtis, president; Richard A Lambert, second vice president; P. LeRoj 7 Nelson, judge advocate; A. 
Frank Barnes, treasurer. Back row; Parley P. Giles, secretary; Laurence M. Melan, chaplain; Jesse 
P, Rich, past president; Dr. Joel E. Ricks, historian; Dr. Richard R. Lyman, chairman Pioneer Story 
committee; Rulon F. Starley, chairman finance committee; Rulon S. Draney, managing editor “The 
Pioneer ” During the past year the National Organization of the Sons of Utah Pioneers has organized 
6 new chapters in California, Utah and Idaho. Other achievements of this organization are the 194 1 
Nauvoo Trek, 1950 Mormon Battalion Trek, Pioneer Story Telling and Barber Shop Quartet contests, 
the Know Your Utah Week, Conservation and Landmark Projects. Support is also given to all Pioneer 
celebrations and centennials. 



and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 


OFFICERS 

President..Fred E. H. Curtis 

Salt Lake City 

1st Vice Pres.Ernest R. McKay 

Huntsville 

2nd Vice Pres...Richard A. Lambert 
Sugar House 

(1) To p.-omote and to keep alive 1 3 (J vice Pres . Dr w L Worlton 

the spirit, ideals and courage of the 
Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
lives and achievements. 


Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 


PURPOSE: 


SPEECH 

Words, like people, travel faster 
and get there with greater cer¬ 
tainly, if they know where they're 
going. — Howard W. Newton, 
Adv’g Agency. 


WEALTH 

The real measure of our wealth 
is how much we should be worth 
if we lost our money. — J. H. 
Jowett, Houston Times. 


(2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 


Lehi 

Past President....Judge J. P. Rich 

Logan 

Secretary...Parley P. Giles 

Salt Lake City 

friendship, the descendents of the Treasurer . A . Frank Barnes, Jr. 

Pioneers, and to bring closer to- Sa j t TalfA Cit 

gether all citizens, regardless of 

creed, color or nationality. Judge Advocate.P. Leroy Nelson 

(3) To work for the advancement, Ogden 

people, in everything which stands Chaplain.Lawrence M. Malan 

for progress and high ideals, in an 


SEAGULL 

CLEANERS 

We Take Pride 
In Our Work 

PROMPT 

ONE-DAY SERVICE 

10% DISCOUNT 
CASH and CARRY 

Phone 3-2832 158 W. 1st So. 

SALT LAKE CITY 


Membership 

ELIGIBILITY: Any male person 
over 18 years of age who is of 
good repute and moral char¬ 
acter and is a lineal descendent 
of a pioneer, shall be eligible 
to membership in this Associa¬ 
tion; (The term “Pioneer” as 
herein used, shall be construed 
to include one who, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing his home, 
came to any part of the terri¬ 
tory at any time, known as 
Deseret or Utah prior to the 
advent of the railroad. May 10. 
1869, as well as one who was 
born in the same territory prior 
to the same date.) 

UNIT MEMBERSHIP: Any ten 
(10) persons eligible for mem¬ 
bership in this organization 
who desire to form a camp, 
chapter or club may make ap¬ 
plication for charter accom¬ 
panied by $5.00 fee. Annual 
membership fee to Central Or- 
ganii ation $2.50. 

MEMBE I SHIP AT LARGE: Any 
pers< n eligible for membership 
may obtain membership at large 
by payment of $5.00 annual 
due.,.- 

LIFE jIEMBERS: Life member¬ 
ship may be obtained by the 
payment of $50.00 to the Cen¬ 
tral organization. A life mem¬ 
bership pin will also be furn¬ 
ished to the member at cost. 

AD, RESS ALL APPLICATIONS 
TO:.. A. Frank Barnes, Jr. 
SUP Treasurer, 

1349 Princeton Avenue, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LUCK 

Good luck may come if you 
stroke a black cat, but I’m more 
inclined to believe it will happen 
if you rub your opportunities with 
elbow grease as long, as hard, and 
as often as you can.—Jerry Fleish¬ 
man, Trailer Talk, hm, Warner 
Freuhauf Trailer Co. 


PROPAGANDA 

Slick propaganda is the kind that 
is tasteless when swallowed. — 
Carey Williams, Publishers Syn¬ 
dicate. 


effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 


Historian....Dr. 


Joel E. Ricks 
Logan 
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Expulsion of the 
"Mormon 1 People 

By Albert J. Elggren 

Civil and religious liberties are 
the corner stones of our republic. 
They are inherent prerogative 
against which no nation has a right 
to legislate, and it would naturallv 
be supposed that in a nation, found¬ 
ed on the great principles of justice 
and right, no interference with 
one’s religious liberties would be 
tolerated. Yet, America, the land 
of the free and the home of the 
brave, is not without her black 
page of persecutions. At times mob 
law reigned supreme, while at other 
times, prejudice and falsity have 
arrayed themselves with almost ir- 
resistable force against individual 
liberties. 

No religious body of people, with¬ 
in the borders of our free repub¬ 
lic, have been subjected to such 
great indignities and inhumanities 
as have the “Mormon” People. They 
have been abused, misrepresented 
and driven into exile. And this al¬ 
most without the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. 

This seemingly peculiar people 
had their origin in the State of New 
York from whence, through per¬ 
secution and hatred, they were 
driven to the outskirts of civiliza¬ 
tion. Settling in Missouri, where 
they established beautiful homes 
and thriving villages, they hoped to 
be permitted to worship God ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of their 
a , — s ’ 


own conscience. But their un¬ 
popular doctrines, not being in ac¬ 
cord with those of other denomina¬ 
tions or sects, brought upon them 
the most unwarranted and inhuman 
persecutions. Mobs viciously as¬ 
saulted them, beating, tarring and 
feathering many, and burning and 
making desolate their once happy 
homes. Priests, judges, and gov¬ 
ernors were petitioned in the hope 
of getting redress, but all to no 
purpose. Even the nation’s execu¬ 
tive was appeal ed to, who calmly 
replied: “Your cause is just, but I 
can do nothing for you.” They were 
hunted and hounded like wild 
beasts by banded mobs, who went 
from town to town, burning the 
homes of the unoffending in¬ 
habitants, and killing or driving the 
people into exile. In one town in 
Missouri, only the lives of those 
who escaped into the woods were 
spared, and among the murdered 
was a Revolutionary veteran, 
Thomas McBride, who had fough" 
for our nation’s independence. He 
was shot with his own gun after 
surrendering it to the villainous 
mobbers, and his body mutilated al¬ 
most beyond recognition. Nineteen 
persons were cruelly butchered on 
this occasion, their homes pillaged 
and nearly all they possessed stolen 
Without regard to right or wrong 
the Governor and other political 
aspirants formed a conspiracy ic 
expel, or exterminate from the Sta^e 
of Missouri the whole “Mormon” 
people. Mobs were organized cc 
carry out their proj ects, in the 
execution of which, this lawless 
horde was as iniquitous and brutal 
as the Inquisition of Spain. Their 
plunderings and burnings were at- 


tended by atrocities and cruelties 
that portended a return to the 
“Dark Ages.” And so strong were 
the expressions of indignation 
against such inhuman acts that the 
people of Illinois declared Missouri 
a fallen State, and one whose star 
they could well wish stricken out 
of the bright constellation of the 
Union. Such wasthe carnage al¬ 
lowed to go on, while neither pulpit 
nor press raised a note of remon¬ 
strance. The appeals of this per¬ 
secuted people to the Governor were 
answered only by the ostensible 
demonstrations of protection and 
by an increase of persecution. The 
perpetrators of these outrages were 
permitted to go unpunished, while 
the destitute sufferers received not 
the slightest remuneration for their 
great loss of property, and as to 
their wants or care for the wound¬ 
ed no consideration was given. 

Like the early settlers of America 
fleeing from the ferocious savages, 
so were the “Mormons” compelled 
to flee from the fiendish mobocrats 


of Missouri. Their homes which 
had cost them years of toil, they 
were not permitted to enjoy, but 
were forced to seek more congenial 
climes, where they might enjoy that 
life, that liberty of conscience, and 
that pursuit of happiness for which 
they were willing to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. This people, number¬ 
ing from ten to fifteen thousand 
souls, were thrust from the State in 
the midst of a severe winter, and 
with nothing but their scanty 
clothing to shield them from the 
bitter cold. So completely stripped 
of their possessions were they, that 
scarce a crust of bread was left for 
the distracted mother to give her 
sobbing children. 

A belief in prophets, in revela¬ 
tions, and in the emancipation of 
the slaves were the crimes with 
which this maltreated people were 
charged, and finally they were ac¬ 
cused of being poor. Where could 
they flee to? whither should they 
(Continued on Page B-2) 
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go? This was the most difficult 
question that had yet confronted 
them. On every hand the ruffians 
were urging them to leave and 
harassing them, till they were 
driven almost to desperation. In 
their extreme anguish, they peti¬ 
tioned for mercy, but were informed 
that neither legislature nor any 
other official body of Missouri 
would extend to them any sympathy 
or aid. They must leave or be 
killed, this was their doom. So with 
bare heads and bleeding feet, they 
fled into Illinois where they ob¬ 
tained temporary relief and a short 
cessation from hostilities. 

They were a thrifty and courage¬ 
ous people, and wherever they 
located, they transformed the desert 
into busy and industrious towns. On 
the bank of the broad Mississippi; 
they built the beautiful city of 
Nauvoo. Here they established 
schools, founded a university, and 
reared to the name of their God a 
magnificent temple. But they were 
not long to enjoy this quietude and 
prosperity, for already many of 
their leaders had been falsely ac¬ 
cused and unlawfully imprisoned. 
The old scenes of persecution in 
Missouri were now repeated. What¬ 
ever were the causes that led to 
their expulsion from Illinois, it was 
not due to any crimes on their part 
unless it was that they wished to 
differ in opinion from their per¬ 
secutors and to worship at a dif¬ 
ferent shrine. "It must be admit¬ 
ted”, says Bancroft, "that the 
Mormons in Missouri and Illinois 
were a more honest, temperate, 
hard-working, self-denying and 
thrifty people than those by whom 
they were surrounded.” Among 
their enemies, the most hatetul 
jealousies existed. A false charge 
was brought against Joseph Smith 
and others; they were hurried off 
to Carthage, cast into prison, and 
the next day Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum were cruelly mur¬ 
dered. The guard at the prison of¬ 
fered no resistance to the masked 
mob that committed this most das¬ 
tardly and heinous crime. Previous 
to his leaving Nauvoo, the Prophet 
Joseph had a premonition of ^his 
sad fate of which he made menaon 
by saying: “I am going like a lamb 
to the slaughter; but I am as calm 
as a summers morning. I have a 
conscience void of offence towards 
God and towards all men. I sha.ll 
die innocent, and it shall yet be said 
of me, ‘He was murdered in cold 
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blood’ The order of explusion 
had already been issued and at the 
point of the bayonet, the people 
were f decoot rhid i onruzshrd 
were forced to flee for their lives; 
only to look back and see their 
homes in flames. 

In the dead of the winter, they 
crossed the frozen Mississippi and 
began that long and painful march 
across the great western prairie. 
On the first night of their exodus, 
Feb, 4th, 1844, nine wives became 
mothers. How those frail creatures 
and those tender darlings were 
cared for on that snow covered 
plain, I leave to the imagination of 
the sensitive listener. This migra¬ 
tion from Nauvoo stands without a 
parallel in the world’s history. The 
exodus from Egypt was from a land 
of heathen idolaters to one flowing 
with milk and honey; the pilgrim 
fathers fled from the bigotry and 
despotism of European peoples to 
the wilds of America, where they 
hoped to enjoy the liberties of their 
own conscience. It was from these 
same people,- from their descend- 
ents and associates that other of 
their descendents and fellow-men, 
differing in opinion, were now flee¬ 
ing. Like banished Moors these 
exiles looked back from the neigh¬ 
boring hill tops upon the desola¬ 
tion of their once prosperous towns, 
and in the distance, they could see 
the glittering spires of their ruined 
temple. As they journeyed, their 
sufferings and privations increased. 
The mother had to strip from her 
own body, portions of apparel with 
which to cover her freezing child, 
and their only shelter from the 
drenching rain and the piercing 
cold was the bushes or their poorly 
covered wagons. Many of the less 
enduring were stricken down with 
ague and fever and to them death 
was a welcome visitor. In their 
extreme anguish, they suffered 
many death, and to none could 
they appeal for relief, save to their 
God for whom they were making 
such great sacrifices. Him they 
implored; quails fell into the camp 
by the hundreds, and thus miracul¬ 
ously, relieved the sufferings of this 
half famished multitude. While this 
most persecuted and down-trodden 
people were undergoing such great 
miseries, Missouri and Illinois were 
confiscating their abandoned prop¬ 
erty and at the same time trying to 
absolve themselves from the dia¬ 
bolical butcheries they had com¬ 
mitted. At this injustice the whole 
nation looked on with indifference. 

And this is not all for now comes 
the grandest episode in all their 
history. In the midst of their great¬ 
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est distress, came an order from 
the United States Government, ask¬ 
ing for five hundred of their best 
men to help fight her battles in 
Mexico. Remember that these 
wandering exiles were the ones that 
had been robbed and plundered by 
lawless mobs and banished from 
two states of the Union; even the 
nation herself that was now mak¬ 
ing this demand had ignored and 
denied them their petition for pro¬ 
tection. Who can help but suspect 
that in this demand lay some 
ulterior treachery? Had they not 
now sufficient reasons to retaliate? 
But no, to them, this were treason! 
It was their country calling and 
cheerfully did they answer it. "Col. 
Allen, you shall have your men,” 
said Brigham Young, “and if there 
are not enough young men, I shall 
call upon the old men, and then if 
not enough, I will call upon the 
women.” In their joy to serve their 
country, the people forgot the 
wrongs and the indignities they had 
suffered and promptly furnished 
five hundred brave Spartans, 
Where, in the history of the whole 
world, can you find such a monu¬ 
ment of patriotism? 

Heroine mothers, whose husbands 
and sons were fighting for their 
country’s defense, now grasped the 
reins and the whip and drove their 
own wagons across the desert. 
Many had neither wagons nor ani¬ 
mals. These had to drag roughly 
made handcarts in which they 
hauled their small bundle of clothes 
and their sack of meal, all the 
owner possessed. In this deplorable 
condition, they traveled a distance 
of over one thousand miles, through 
a wilderness abounding with dif¬ 
ficulties and dangers. They were 
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exposed to the attacks of the 
merciless savages, and their provi¬ 
sions giving out, they were forced 
to eat roots and old hides. In con¬ 
sequence of this, many became sick 
and died and were buried on the 
great plain; there is now not a 
stone to mark the resting place of 
these martyrs. 

At last they reach the great 
Rocky Mountains, through whose 
slowly cut their way. And now like 
rugged gorges and thick copse, they 
Moses of old. viewing from the 
heights of Mount Pisgah, the 
promised land of the Israelites, so 
this forlorn and weary, yet patient 
and unmurmuring little band 
viewed from the tops of the Rockies 
their asylum of rest. Below and 
stretching to the north and to the 
south lay the uninviting sagebrush 
plain, with its many barren alkali 
spots, and beyond, they could see 
the placid waters of the Great Salt 
Lake. To them it appeared as one 
vast silvery sheet; the view was 
magnificient indeed, yet desolation 
surrounded them on every hand. 
In all sincerity and love, they knelt 
before their Creator and thanked 
Him for mercies shown and for 
guiding them to this safe retreat. 
Here they could worship God in 
peace. All their later hardships 
were manfully and courageously 
surmounted. The courage, the 
fortitude, and the endurance that 
animated the breasts of these 
deserted exiles under such trying 
circumstances remain as a monu¬ 
ment of human attainments. And 
when the true history of their suf¬ 
ferings and persecutions shall have 
been written it will make the heart 
of every lover of freedom ache with 
pity and remorse. 
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1950 Encampment 
Of National SUP 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers, with 
the cooperation of the Brigham 
Young University, cordially invites 
you to attend the National Encamp¬ 
ment, Friday, Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, July 23, 29 and 30. Head¬ 
quarters will be at the Joseph 
Smith building on the B. Y. U. 
campus. 

Lehi and Provo Chapters v/ill be 
hosts and plans are progressing 
rapidly to make this encampment 
one of the best in the history of the 
organization. 

Tours of interesting places, pro¬ 
grams, featuring some of the best 
talent in the West, and plenty of 
fun, food and fellowship will high¬ 
light the three-day encampment. 

The site of the encampment, 
located between the rugged 
Wasatch mountains to the east and 
Utah Lake on the west, lies in the 
heart of Utah Valley, known for its 
scenic attractions. We want you to 
enjoy them with us. 

Schedule of Events 
FRIDAY, July 28— 

12 Noon—Registration and As¬ 
signment to quarters. 

1:30 p.m.—Visit to Geneva Steel 
Plant. 

5:00 p.m.—Registration and Re¬ 
ception. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet—Social Hall 
BYU. 

8:30 p.m.—Program. Best talent 
in the West. 

SATURDAY, July 29— 

7;C0 a.m,—Breakfast—Social Hall. 

8:30 a.m.—Tour Springville Art 
Exhibit. 

11:00 a.m—Visit Timpanogos Cave 

12:00 Noon—Box Lunch at Tim¬ 
panogos Cave Camp, Ameri¬ 
can Fork Canyon. 

2:30 p.m.—Aspen Grove Business 
meeting; Natural study lec¬ 
tures. 

6:00 p.m.—Barbecue. 

8:00 p.m.—Program in Theater of 
the Pines; Winners of Barber 
Shop Quartets and Retold 
Stories. 

10.00 p.m.—Return to BYU Cam¬ 
pus. 

SUNDAY, July 30— 

8:00 Breakfast. 

10:00 a.m.—Sacred Services. 

Joseph Smith Building Audi¬ 


torium. 

12 Noon—Lunch. 

1:00 p.m.—At. close of Encamp¬ 
ment visit Sons and Daugh¬ 
ters Pioneer Museum. 

LODGING—Will be at BYU Resi¬ 
dence Halls. 

EXPENSE — Banquet, Lodging 
(two nights), Steel Plant Tour, Art 
Exhibit Tour, Timpanogos Cave 
Trip, Barbeque, Box Lunch, and 
Three Other Meals . . . All for $9.50. 

Three Glorious Days for a little 
more than $3.00 per day. 

PLEASE MAKE RESERVA¬ 
TIONS EARLY! Because of details 
involved in preparing quarters and 
meals, it is necessary that all 
reservations be in the hands of the 
Secretary not later than July 20th. 

Please send check for $9.50 (each 
person) to Verl G. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Box 125, Provo, Utah. 

For those who wish to attend 
only part of the encampment, the 
following price per day will be 
charged, plus an initial registration 
fee of $1.00: 

Friday .„.. $3.03 

Saturday . $3.50 

Sunday .. $2.00 

Kindly check the day (or days) 
you plan to attend and enclose 
check. A receipt will be ma'led to 
you immediately. 


REPORT OF MAY 
MEETING OF 
TEMPLE FORK CAMP 

By Charles J. Sorenson 

At the meeting of the Temple 
Fork Camp, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
held during the evening of May 
22 at Old Juniper Lodge in Logan 
canyon, the annual election of of¬ 
ficers took place. The following 
are the new officers elected for the 
1 coming year: Captain, Earl A. 
Hansen; First Lieutenant, Charles 
B. Cazier; Second Lieutenant, Wil¬ 
lis A. Tingey; new directors, Joel 
E. Ricks and Joseph H. Watkins 
Jr., Holdover directors are Vern 
I B. Muir and Charles J. Sorenson. 

These officers-elect will begin 
their duties as such on August 1, 

I 1950. Officers who will retire on 
the latter date are the following: i 
Captain, Joel E. Ricks; First! 
Lieutenant, Raymond A. Wood¬ 
bury; Second Lieutenant, Earl A. 
Hanson; Secretary-treasurer, Nels 
L. Sorensen; Directors, Orson A. 

I Garff and George B. Everton. 

In addition to election of officers 


1 the following program was present¬ 
ed after the dinner. (1) Group 
singing, led by George B. Everton, 
(2) A life history sketch of his 
grandfather Watkins by Joseph H. 
Watkins, Jr. (3) Excerpts from let¬ 
ters written by Noah Rogers, 
grandfather of L. Howard Rogers 
a member of the camp, were read 
by Ambrose Call. These letters 
were written from Tahiti in 1844 
where Noah Rogers and Addison 


Though the Way 
Be Full of Trial 

Third Prize Winning 
Story 

“Though the way be full of trial, 
weary not! 

Though it’s one of sore denial, 
weary not!” 

The soft, sweet notes filtered in 
under the locusts’ shade from the 


Compliments — 

Duke's Service Station 

PHONE 2-0856 

_ . _ ■, rt/lTV«3''V’ 


Pratt were serving the L. D. S. 
church as missionaries. It is 
significant and interesting to note 
the date of these letters. At that 
time the headquarters of the 
church were still at Nauvoo, Ill. 
Also, the report given in the let¬ 
ters that several missionaries of 
other churches were active on 
these islands, that the people were 
friendly and susceptible to the 
teachings of Christianity, although 
their spiritual and moral stand¬ 
ards are running at low ebb. 


garden where Edmund, now a gray¬ 
haired patriarch, w;as hoeing his 
vegetable garden. That voice was 
calm and contented now, but its 
more plaintive notes told of trials 
once endured and overcome. 

On the morning of his tenth 
birthday in far-a-away England, 
Edmund had been awakened by 
the sound of his father’s voice. In¬ 
stead of “Happy Birthday” it said: 

“Get up, son. I am driving over 
to Linton today. I have heard there 
is a Mr. King over there who will 
take a likely lad for service.” 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Come! Come! 
Ye Saints! 



RAY L. ALSTON 

Talk scheduled to be given at 
Locust Creek, Iowa on July 15, 
1947. But briefly given at the stop 
at Mt. Pasgah July 16 — instead, 
due to lack of time to stop at 
Locust Creek, Iowa! 

Some one has said 

“They crossed the Prairie as of 
old 

The Pilgrims crossed the Sea 

And made the West as They the 

East 

The Homestead of the Free.'' 

We salute the accomplishments 
of the Pioneers of Iowa as we com¬ 
memorate the accomplishments of 
the Pioneers of Utah. 

Iowa, stretching from the great 
Missouri to the mighty Mississippi 
has its Father Marnuette mission¬ 
ary and Joliet the fur trader, the 
first white men — 1673 — as Utah 
had its Father Escalante and Jim 
Bridger 1776 and 1854. As Julien 
Dubuque with a party of ten men 
established the first white settle¬ 
ment in 1788 at the present site 
of Dubuque, Iowa. Brigham Young 
and his first party of 143 men — 
3 women and 2 children in 1847 
established the first white settle¬ 
ment in the land of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Both states were named from the 
Indians who had their abode in 
the region and roamed over its 
land. Iowa from the Iowa tribe 
and Utah from the Utes. The land 
of Iowa was first in the possession 
of France and made a part of the 
United States by the Louisiana 
Purchase 1803. Utah was unde’' 
the foreign power of Mexico and 
ceded at the end of the Mexican 
War. Iowa City became the frist 
Capital of Iowa in 1846, but in 185^ 
the capital was moved to De- 
miones. Utah had its first Capital 
established at Fillmore before 
statehood in 1896 and later the 
capital was moved to Salt Lake 
City. 

Tl^s Locust Creek, Iowa, is a 
historic spot connected with the 
people who came to Utah. It was 
here that one of the most inspiring 
and stimulating songs of western 
songs was composed and first sung, 
a song that is a favorite —- a theme 
song to the people of Utah “Come 
Coyne Ye Sahits ” written by Wil¬ 
liam Clayton. William Clayton was 
the clerk of the original party 
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left Nauvoo with the group Feb. 27. 
1846 after the Temple was burned 
Feb. 9, 1846. On April 13 th hiz 
journal states, they arrived at 
Locust Creek, Iowa and made a 
camp. They were still here Apri 1 
15 and it was near this place ilia'' 
the song was written. The only 
mention made of it in William 
Clayton’s dairy in the line ‘ This 
morning (April 15) I composed a 
new song All is weil — All is well”. 

From other sources Relief Socie- 
tv Magazine Vol. 8, Page 57, 1921 
*-he story is told that Brigham 
Young, sensing the spirit of deg''^- 
tion among the travelers and feel¬ 
ing the need of some appropriate 
stinvdating song thev could sinv 
together in the evening that would 
hearten them and give them fres^ 
courage requested William Clayton 
to write a song which could h~ 
used for this purpose. It is sa'ri 
that William Clayton went back to 
his camp and in two hours cairr 
back with the song. 

The song is patterned after on- 
of English origm whose verse" 
ended in "All is Well — All is Well” 
as this one does — and the "Mot*- 
manized” words fitted to the tun« 
of that song. 

William Clayton was a native of 
Lancastshire. England town of 
Penworthan born Julv 17, ISM. Fr 
came to America. 1S40 as a mem¬ 
ber of the L.D.S. church and be¬ 
came a leader with the group. 

I 

Come Come Yet Saints 

No toil nor labor fear 

But with joy — and wend your 
way 

Tho hard to you this journey 
may appear 

Grace shall be as your day. 

Tis better far for us to strive 

Our useless cares from us to 
drive 

Do this and joy your hearts wiV. 
swell 

All is well, All is well. 

Why should we mourn or think 
our lot is hard 

Tis not so all is right 

Why should we think to earn c 
great reward . 

If we now shim the fight ? 

Gird up your loins, fresh courage 
take, 

Our God will never us forsake. I 


And soon we’ll have this tale to 
tell 

All is well, AU is well. 

Who'll find the place which God 
for us prepared 

Far away in the West. 

Where none shall come to hurt 

or make afraid 

There the Saints will be blessed. 

We’ll make the air with music 
ring 

Shout praises to our God and 
King 

Above the rest this truth will 
tell. 

All is well, All is well. 


We then are free from toil and 
sorrow too. 

With the jtist we shall dwell. 

But if our lives are spared again 

To see the Saints their rest 
obtain, 

Oh how we’U make this chonis 
swell 

All is ivell, All is welt 

Many are the times when this 
song was sung to give courage to 
those who were pushing and pull¬ 
ing the handcart; going along with 
ox teams or sick and weary. It 
was customary to sing this song 
along the way or in the evening 
around the camp fire. 


And should we die before our 
Journey's through j 

Happy day all is well \ 


The father-in-law of President 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Come! Come! 


Weary Not! 


Ye Saints! 

(Continued from Page 4) 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Edmund was the youngest of 
nine children. He knew they were 
poor, but he had not expected this. 



Heber J. Grant, the former Presi- Mr. King had considerable land 
dent of the L.D.S. Church; Oscar and a band of sheep. It was Ed- 
Winters, tells the story of a mem- mund’s task to care for the sheep. 


ber of his party, who was missed 
at the end of the day's journey. 
They were about to send back a 
to find him, when they sight¬ 
ed him coming over the brow 0 * 
the hill. When he arrived he told 
them he was sick and hardlv 
thought he‘would make it back to 
their camp. After he had been 
cared for and was sitting before 
the fire, he commenced to sine 
“Come, Come Ye Saints" in a low 
voice. Usually the rest joined in 
when one started to sing, but in 
this incident tho, everyone else 
remained silent, and listened. He 
finally finished tha song and wa" 
helped to his camp. The next 
morning when he did not appear 
for the morning duties and meah 
he was looked for and found dead 
in his camp. “And should we eke 
before our journey's through, Hap¬ 
py day. All is well. We then are 
free from toil and sorrow too." 

Many graves dot the trail along 
the way and great trials came to 
all. William Clavton’s wife, Dian- 
thia had given birth on April 13, 
to a son and he learned of it April 
15, the dav he wrote the song. She 
had been left in Nauvoo. However, 
the song “Come, Come Ye Saints”, 
expressed the great purpose^ of the 
pioneers and their attitude'in th* 
ending of the verses—“All is well. 
Alls is well,” 

•—Ray L. Alston 

NOTE: Also briefly given to 
occupants of Bus No. 1 on Mormon 
Battalion Trek as we were jour¬ 
neying homeward March 19, 1950. 


Day after day he watched in the 
meadow, spending his spare time 
climbing the locust trees which 
bordered the meadow, sitting in 
their shade, or shelling the seed 
out of the long brown pods and 
carrying it home in his pockets. 
He often wondered if such giant 
spreading trees could grow from 
such small seeds and resolved that 
some day he’d find out. 

Edmund loved to sing and soon 
endeared himself to the hearts of 
the King children with the many 
songs his mother had taught him. 
Mr. King was a kindly and fair 
master and Edmund prospered un¬ 
der his guidance. By the time he 
was 30, he had acquired consider¬ 
able property of his own, had mar¬ 
ried a neighbor’s daughter, Sarah 
Matthews, and became the father 
of two small daughters, Rosa and 
Priscilla. 

One afternoon as he worked with 
his flock of sheep, two men dressed 
in dark clothes and carrying some 
books approached him. They told 
him they represented a new and 
everlasting gospel. 

Edmund invited the gentlemen 
home to spend the night and that 
evening took them with his wife 
to the King residence. For many 
hours the two men expounded a 
strange doctrine and new ideas 
which seemed fine and desirable. 
They told of a prophet, Joseph 
Smith, of a new book relating the 
history of the American Indians, 
and many, many doctrinal truths. 

The seed these men sowed fell 
on fertile ground and they were 
invited to return. Many happy eve¬ 
nings were spent learning of this 
new faith which seemed so fair 
-p.,™ and good, so promising and up- 

. 1 . lifting. They wished they could see 

What does it feel like to be the places these men spoke of and 
famous? It’s like having a string n ve the life they depicted, 
of pearls given you. It’s nice, but Less than a year later, in 1852, 
after a while, if you think of it. Edmund and his wife and Mr. and 
at all, it’s only to wonder if they’re Mrs. King were baptized members 
real or cultured.—Somerset Maug-< of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
ham, A Writer’s Notebook. (Double-1 Latter-day Saints. From then on 
day) I all efforts were directed toward 

Greetings 4 

To The Pioneer < 

From || 

JOHN WALKER f 

County Assessor o 
Republican Candidate f 
For Re-Election to the f 
Same Office 
at the 

SEPTEMBER PRIMARY , 
September 5tli, 1950 

l (Paid Political Advertisement.) 
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coming to America. The end of an¬ 
other year saw all in readiness 
for the journey to the new land. 
Property had been disposed of and 
passage secured on a sailing ves¬ 
sel, the Ziba Golconda. All awaited 
the date in joyful anticipation. Ed¬ 
mund had been unable to interest 
any of his father’s family, but the 
Kings were as enthusiastic as he 
was. 

About a week before they were 
to leave, Priscilla was taken vio¬ 
lently ill. Medical aid was sum¬ 
moned, the elders came and ad¬ 
ministered to her, but she grew 
steadily worse. 

Edmund was like a man bereft 
of his reason. Kindly and and gen¬ 
erous, but nevertheless of a strong 
temperament, he was not easily 
thwarted in his plans. 

“We cannot give up this move, 
Sarah; besides we have sold all our 
property, some at considerable sac¬ 
rifice. Can't we leave the child 
behind ?” 

Sorrowfully Sarah shook her 
head. As the days passed she gave 
no sign of weakening in her re¬ 
solve not to desert her child and 
Priscilla was too ill to be moved 
even if the captain would allow 
her aboard. 

“Surely, never again will I live 
through a week like this,” thought 
Edmund. 

On Friday afternoon, one day be¬ 
fore the ship weighed anchor, Pri¬ 
scilla succumbed to the fever 
which racked her body. Tenderly 
Sarah bathed the tiny body and 
dressed it in the dainty lace- 
trimmed dress she had made so 
carefully for the child to wear on 
Sunday in the new land. Gathering 
the lifeless form in his arms, Ed¬ 
mund set out across the field to 
ask a friend to bury the child for 


him. 

More like a funeral procession 
than the joyous party they had 
visioned, the Kings and the Webbs 
wound their way down to the 
wharf and boarded the ship which 
was to take them to America and 
their new found worship. 

During the seven stormy weeks 
at sea illness confined Sarah and 
Rosa Ellen to their cabin, but Ed¬ 
mund daily took his stand at the 
rail on deck and riveted his eyes 
on the horizon searching for a 
glimpse of that promised land. 

Finally the glad news came. 

“You can get your baggage 
ready,” announced the captain, “we 
dock at New Orleans in the morn¬ 
ing” 

Stunned with this announcement, 
Edmund pushed forward: 

“But, sir,” he said, “I booked 
passage for New York. Friends are 
awaiting me there provisioned to 
go out west, to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains.” 

“I am sorry, my good man, but 
storms have thrown us so far off 
our course we’re lucky to be in 
America instead of Africa.” 

Mr. King, who had listened silent¬ 
ly, now led the young man away 
and discussed plans of action. The 
money Edmund had provided for 
the voyage was almost exhausted. 
He would have nothing left to 
make a start in the new land if 
he dipped into his savings. Hesi¬ 
tantly he approached Sarah. 

“We’ve landed far off our course, 
Sarah. It will take extra money 
for us to get to Salt Lake City.” 

“Yes, Edmund. Very much?” 

“Considerable, I am afraid and 
I do not have much left. I had 
hoped to save that which we re- 

(Continued on Page B-6) 
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Weary Not! 

(Continued from Page B-5) 

ceived from our sheep to help buy 
our new home.” 

“Yes.” 

“There are wealthy people here 
in New Orleans. They would pay 
handsomely for your china and 
silver.” 

“My china and silver! All I have 
left of my old home?” 

But Edmund sat with bowed 
head and could not answer. 

“Could I just keep the children's 
silver spoons and the Chelsea rose¬ 
bud teapot? We kept our savings 
for the journey over in that you 
know. Besides my mother gave 
it to me.” 

“I don’t suppose the spoons would 
matter, but the teapot would break 
the set you know, Sarah, and great¬ 
ly reduce the amount we could 
get fo rit ” 

Edmund brought the barrel of 
china up from the hold, opened it, 
and Sarah gazed at and fondled 
her prized dishes. Edmund reached 
carefully down one side of the 
barrel until he felt the tureen and 
from it retrieved his precious bag 
of locust seeds. 

On the third day of their jour¬ 
ney up the Mississippi, Sarah gave 
birth to a son. Desperately she 
clung to the tiny life which had 
come to compensate her many loss¬ 
es, but the tiny flame that was life 
flickered and feebly went out. 
Knowing the baby, would not live, 
Edmund and his friend had blessed 
it Ziba Edgar Golconda for the 
ship which brought them here. The 
kind-hearted captain anchored his 
boat and allowed a small party 
of men to go ashore and bury the 

A.---1*-----™---------»- - 


baby. Once again Edmund wrapped 
his own flesh and blood in a blan¬ 
ket and left its last resting place 
to the mercy of strangers. 

Still bowed low in sorrow, they 
docked at Keokuk, Iowa from I 
whence they proceeded without dif¬ 
ficulty to Council Bluffs. Now to 
their joy they learned that a com-! 
pany headed by Brother Claudius' 
V. Spencer was about to leave for 
the west and that they would be 
welcome additions. 

Trouble seemed to have spent it¬ 
self for a time at least and the 
journey west was accomplished 
without undue stress. On Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1853 the grateful emigrants 
gazed out over the Salt Lake val¬ 
ley. Their reward had come; their 
cup of happiness was filled. 

Little did Edmund know of the 
vicissitudes and trials which still 
awaited before he would own his 
ow land and home and assume 
the place of affluence he visioned 
in the community. His faith and 
strength had been equal to it 
though, and now the giant locusts, 
sprouted from those carefully 
treasured seeds, shed their protect¬ 
ing shade over the fine brick home 
which was his. His fields spread 
before him, an orchard and garden 
graced the back part of his lot, and 
his beloved band of sheep conten¬ 
tedly grazed in the meadow. 

Trials and sorrows had bowed 
his head in humility to the will of* 
his Maker, but his shoulders were] 
straight, his eye was clear and his 
faith was strong. Convincingly that | 
voice sang on: 

“There will come a joyous greet-' 
ing | 

When the harvest we are reap- 1 
ing— 

Weary not.” 


Mormon Battalion March Paid 
Tribute By S. U. P. Trekkers 
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By Dell H. Adams 

Layton, Utah 
March 28, 1950 

Dear Friends: 

Comprising the party from North 
Davis who were in the Mormon 
Battalion trek sponsored by the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers were Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Briggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. E. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wilcox, all from Syracuse; Arron 
Merrill and myself, from Layton. 

At Salt Lake City we met people 
from all over the state, and the 
party left there at 7 a. m. There 
were nine buses carrying 305 men 
and women in the trek to pay trib¬ 
ute to the Mormon Battalion that 
made the longest march in the his¬ 
tory of the United States army, 
taking 104 days to cover the dis¬ 
tance of 2,000 miles. 

Each bus had an officer and cap¬ 
tain in charge, the plan being the 
same as that of the Battalion. 
Prayer was offered before depar¬ 
ture. 

MARCH 13— 

The first' day we carried our 
lunch so that we could reach the 
south rim of Grand Canyon in bet¬ 
ter time, 500 miles from home. 
Everyone had to introduce his or 
herself on the bus to the entire 
group and give a history of their 
ancestors. Sister Fairbanks of Salt 
Lake City told of her father sur¬ 
veying Redwood Road in Salt Lake 
City, using Redwood stakes from 
California, thus it was named the 
Redwood road, I told of my grand¬ 
father, Elias, being the first per¬ 
son to impound water for irriga¬ 
tion in the western United States. 

Crossing the Colorado river at 
the Navajo bridge, 1000 ft. above 
water, we saw the Navajo Indians 
herding their sheep, arriving at the 
south rim at 9 p; m. 

MARCH 14— 

At this point the canyon is 18 
miles wide. The mule trail down to 
the water is 9 miles. Twenty miles 
•ire kept at the park for .riding 
purposes. The climax came when 
300 people wanted breakfast at once 
out of one kitchen. 


From Prescott, Arizona, dowi 
the winding road we were soon a 
Salt River Valley. Crops .are wel 
advanced, barley coming into heac 
and flowers blooming everywhere 

Arriving in Mesa three hours 
late, we gave a dress parade in our 
blue uniforms. At the Mesa stake 
house we were served a fine din¬ 
ner by the Relief society of Mesa 
stake. After dinner we were enter¬ 
tained in the stake house with a 
splendid musical program. Gov. 
Garvey spoke briefly of the ties 
between the two states and was 
presented a golden spike from 
President Fred E. Curtis, Sons of 
Pioneers. 

Ernest McKay, vice president 
of Huntsville, gave a final report 
of the things that were happening 
in the United States 100 years ago. 
Those were history-making days. 

The gracious people of Mesa 
took the tired travelers into their 
homes to spend the night and 
served a delicious breakfast before 
continuing on the journey. 

MARCH 15- 

Leaving Mesa the highway cross¬ 
es the Gila river where the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion crossed 104 years 
ago: A marker is erected there in 
their memory. At Gila Bend, the 
only town between Mesa and Yuma, 
there are 28 gas stations which 
is there livelihood and very notice¬ 
able. 

The water for culinary purposes 
is pumped from wells 1,700 ft. deep. 
At this point the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion, their oxen and mules so 
weakened, were forced to build a 
pontoon boat of wagon boxes to 
float a part of their provisions 
down near the coast. The pontoon 
struck rocks in the stream, thus 
losing 75% of their food. For 200 
miles there is not a living thing for 
man or beast, cactus versus sand. It 
is amazing that a man or beast ever 
lived to complete the trip. Christo¬ 
pher Layton, the founder of my 
home town, was a member of that 
famed battalion. 

Our bus broke down 65 miles 
(Continued on Page B-7) 
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Battalion Tribute 

(Continued from Page B-6) 

east of Yuma. We thought it ter¬ 
rible to be detained for two hours 
in a temperature of 90 degrees. We 
were scheduled to parade in Yuma 
at 5 o'clock making it necessary 
to hitch hike in, leaving the ladies 
and 2 of the men with the bus. 
The parade was headed by the 
Sheriffs posse and the high school 
band. There were 24 ladies in our 
group dressed in old-fashioned sun 
bonnets and hooped skirts. They 
were a very colorful part of the 
parade. 

Following the parade we were 
entertained at the L.D.S. church 
house. Barbecued beef was served 
and an Indian band was featured. 
Two-hundred dollars was donated 
from our company toward pur¬ 
chasing some additional instru¬ 
ments for them. This city is only 
200 ft. above sea level. Much of the 
nation’s lettuce and carrots are 
raised and shipped from this point. 
This is the junction of the Gila 
and Colorado river. 

MARCH 16— 

We were immediately in the cen¬ 
ter of the greatest desert in Amer¬ 
ica,, hills of pure sand in all direc¬ 
tions. There can be seen part of 
the planks road built by Californi¬ 
ans 35 years ago at the beginning 
of auto travel. 

Crossing the all-American canal 
into the Imperial Valley from the 
Hoover dam, agriculture abounds. 
Hundreds of men and women are 
working harvesting potatoes, car¬ 
rots, and lettuce. Sugar beets will 
soon be harvested. 

At one point in this great valley 
it is 294 ft. below sea level. At 
Mexicala, Mexico, we were treat¬ 
ed with a short visit through the 
city of 70,000 people. Many na¬ 
tionalities are waiting to come into 
the U. S. for farm labor. 

We were royally welcomed to 


In 

CEDAR CITY 

It's 
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the city of San Diego of 400,000 
people, enjoying a splendid pro¬ 
gram at their new $200,000 stake 
house. Judge LeLoi Neilson of 
Ogden gave an extra ordinary de¬ 
scription of the march of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to San Diego. History does 
not record anything equal to their 
march. They were tired, hungry, 
undernourished, some times march¬ 
ing 3 days or 45 miles without 
water, some wearing raw hide on 
their feet for shoes, eating the 
oxen that were too tired to con¬ 
tinue on. 

MARCH 17— 

From the U. S. Grant hotel we 
marched to Presidio park where a 
flag raising ceremony was held and 
where the first American flag con¬ 
taining 29 stars was raised in 1S47. 
The ceremony was witnessed by 
5,000 people. 

Leo J. Muir, formerly of Boun¬ 
tiful, spoke. He said that the 1,100 
miles from Santa Fe to San Diego 
was a trackless desert waste, nev¬ 
er traveled by white men, Albert 
Chipman, a former Kaysville resi¬ 
dent. was in the audience. 

Moving on to San Louis Rav 
where the Battalion visited an old 
Spanish mission established in 
1798. Our evening program was 
held at Walter Knotts Berry farm 
20 miles south of Los Angeles, a 
very interesting place. Speakers 
were President George Albert 
Smith and Governor J. Bracken 
Lee, Square dancers from Corinne 
gave a splendid demonstration of 
old-fashioned dances. We moved on 
to the Alexandria hotel in Los An¬ 
geles for one night. 

MARCH 18— 

We marched to the city hail 
where Fort Moore once stood and 
where on July 4, 1847 the Mormon 
Battalion was mustered out of the 
U. S. service after 5L months in 
California. The address of welcome 
was given by Mayor Bowron. Gov¬ 
ernor Earl Warren of California 
said the Mormon Battalion stood 
everything in their march of 194 
years ago, that it is possible for 
man to stand. 

Governor J. Bracken Lee remark¬ 
ed, we honor and respect the pio¬ 
neers of Utah and California. Pres. 
Smith said the Battalion shared the 
labor of the oxen and mules, 
pulling on ropes to assist the ani¬ 
mals in pulling the wagons. They 
were hungry, tired and sore of 
foot. 

The program at Los Angeles was 
witnessed by 5,000 people, and was 
well worth the entire cost of the 
trek. 


Continuing on the San Bernar¬ 
dino we were welcomed to the city 
by 20,000 people. We then paraded 
to the fair grounds where a short 
program followed: Mr. and Mrs. 
Art Layton, formerly of Kaysville 
were in the audience and I spent 
the night at their home. 

This was a very enjoyable trek, 
and I wish everyone could have 
taken the 2,300 mile trip, I wish 
to compliment the officers of the 
SUP for arranging the splendid ex¬ 
cursion. 


Report of Temple Fork 
Camp, SUP Meeting 

By Chas. J. Sorenson 
The Temple Fork Camp of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers met at the 
Logan Bluebird cafe for its month¬ 
ly dinner and program. 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Captain Joel E. Ricks- 
Business matters considered 
were: (1) Introduction of Henry 
Peterson, emeritus professor of the 
U.S.A.C.- as a new member of the 
Camp, and a Utah pioneer in his 
own right by one year; (2) plans 
for the centennial commemoration 
of the Mormon Battalion march 
and campaign by the state organ¬ 
ization of SUP in March 1950 by 
Vern B. Muir; (3) the state SUP 
pioneer story contest by state pres¬ 
ident, SUP Jesse P. Rich. 


A sketch of the life of James 
Christensen was presented by his 
son, Moses, the latter being a mem¬ 
ber of the Temple Fork Camp. 
Moses’ father was born July 1, 1830 
at Hjorring Amt, Denmark- Some 
time after James’ father had joined 
the L. D. S. church in Denmark, 
James was baptized. Then in 1860 
James was married to Karen Marie 
Christiansen and on April 10, 1862 
with 963 other immigrants this 
couple with their one-year-daugh¬ 
ter, Mary, set sail for the U. S. on 
the ship “Monarch of the Sea” ar¬ 
riving at New York June 3, after 
spending 36 days sailing the Atlan¬ 
tic from Liverpool. The Christen¬ 
sen’s then continued their west¬ 
ward journey by rail to St- Joseph, 
Mo., thence to Omaha by river 
boat. From Omaha James drove a 
four-yoke team of oxen on a wagon 
across the western prairies to Salt 
Lake City, arriving there in Sep¬ 
tember, 1864. En route, a son was 
born to James and Karen Christen¬ 
sen at Fort Laramie, Wyoming and 
named Christian Laramie Christen¬ 
sen. 

From Salt Lake City James was 
assigned by the church authorities 
to proceed with his family to San¬ 
pete county. Here they suffered 
discouragement and serious finan¬ 
cial reverses, largely because of 
troubles wtih the Indians during 
the Black Hawk war when most of 

(Continued on Page B-8) 
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Temple Fork 

(Continued from Page B-7) 

the livestock of the settlers were 
stolen by the Indians. Added to 
these difficulties, was the death of 
James’ wife and her new-born 
baby. 

Following this sad experience, 
James, with his two children, re¬ 
turned to Salt Lake City driving 
a wagon team of horses purchased 
from some Catholic padres from 
Mexico. 

In June, 1867, James and Marie 
Christina Engberg, the latter hav¬ 
ing arrived from Scandinavia in 
1865, were married in Salt Lake 
City. Following their marriage this 
couple together with James’ two 
children moved to Brigham City 
where they resided for a few years. 
While here three boys were bom to 
the Christensens; Charles, James, 
and Joseph. James died in in¬ 
fancy. 

The family moved to Newton, in 
Cache Valley in about 1871. Here 
were born Nephi, Moses, Henry, 


Greetings . . 

from 

The Ram 
Cafe 

Parowan, Utah 
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Sons and Grandsons 
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Utah Pioneers 

We Specialize in 

FEED FINANCING 
For Turkeys and 
Meat Type Chickens 

Also feeds for range cattle 
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Please Call on Us 
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PHONE 28 
Cedar City, Utah 
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GLOBE A 1 
& PILLSBURY BEST 
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and a baby that died at birth. 

In 1875 James married Caroline 
Jensen in Polygamy. This wife be¬ 
came the mother of six children 
and the two families lived in 
harmony, worked cooperatively, be¬ 
came economically successful, and 
during their adult lives they were 
outstanding citizens of the com¬ 
munity- James resided in Newton 
until his death in February, 1892. 

Following the presentation of 
this life sketch, a sound record 
from “The Fullness of Times” 
series, giving the story of the 
matron and campaign of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion in 1848 was listened 
to with much interest by the camp 
members. Vern B. Muir, program 
chairman, arranged for, and pre¬ 
sented this part of the program. 


. . . and unquote" 

“The woman who swears she 
never has been kissed has a right 
to swear.”—Frank Miles writer. 


Terse Verse 

A man who is orone to belabor 
His lot. or his job. or his neighbor. 
Is seldom content 
Until he has bent 
His plowshare back into a sabre 


“Your face is your fortune, but 
your legs still draw the interest.”— 
Hosiery ad. 


“Big government is the death of 
local government.” — NAM Presi¬ 
dent Claude A. Putnam. 


“We must avoid further infla¬ 
tion ” — Elder Statesman Bernard 
Baruch. 


CHILDREN—DISCIPLINE 

Mrs. Wm. C. Knoernschild, Mil¬ 
waukee mother of 10 children, had 
a successful method of dealing with 
her teen-age daughters on the 
question of dating and late hours 
“We would just set a certain hou»* 
that each was supposed to be in,” 
she says. If a dance ended a 1 
12, we set 1 a.m.. for example. 
Then I’d just go to bed in one 
of the girls’ beds. They never 
knew which bed I'd be in, so they 
stuck to their set hour to get 
home.” — Jeanne Dungren, Mil¬ 
waukee Jnl. 


We Americans are, on the whole 
a generous people . . . But let us 
take care that we do not fail to 
be as generous in thanking God as 
we are in sharing with others the 
gifts. He has shared with us. 
Thanksgiving Day? No, rather 365 
“Thanksgiving Davs” a year — 
every year. — Ina. Catholic & 
Record. 


You Can Win 

The freedom, opportunities and 
rewards for achievement in our 
country have enabled the American 
people to live on a scale undreamed 
of anywhere else. 


LIFE 

Over the fireplace of Lowel 1 
Thomas’ magnificent clubhouse, on 
his own estate, is written in San¬ 
scrit: “He who allows a day to pass 
without practicing generosity or 
enjoying life's pleasures is like a 
blacksmith's bellows — he breathes 
but does not live.” — Jerry Fleish¬ 
man, Buck Bits, hm, Buck Glass 



COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASSIOXS 
60,000 COSTUMES 

Salt Lake Costume Co. 

- - C. F. (CLIFF) ALLEN 

248 South Main Salt Lake City 

PHONE 3-1031 


SALESMANSHIP 

I like the story about the sales¬ 
man who was told he was working 
in a territory where all the farm¬ 
ers were poor and that his chance 
of selling his merchandise — milk¬ 
ing machines — was 1 in a thou¬ 
sand. He was told, in particular, 
that the farmer on whom he was 
going to call that day owned only 
one cow. 


SELF APPRAISAL 

Egotism consists in having j 
good opinion of yourself. Person 
ality consists in having a va!i< 
reason for the opinion — and keep 
ing it to yourself. — Ladies’ Hom< 
Journal. 


Star Not the Star 

In the movies, on the stage, or 
the radio — as in industry — the 
“star” shines only if the support¬ 
ing players and the “producers” 
are the very best in their line. 


SUCCESS 

Regardless of what we do in 
life, it is what we are that is the 
final test of our success. We say 
he is a. successful farmer, busi¬ 
nessman, lawyer. The real question 
however, is this: Is he a success¬ 
ful person? Is he a person of re¬ 
finement as well as riches, of wis¬ 
dom as well as knowledge, of 
character as well as culture, of 
sympathy as well as skills, of in¬ 
sight and discrimination as well as 
productive capacity, of vision and 
human understanding as well as 
financial integrity.—Chas. M. Grow 
in Lenten devotional booklet, The 
Sanctuary. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


Compliments... 


SILENCE 

Only those who learn to keep 
silent can truly think through an 
idea. Silence is the beginning of 
philosophy, — Dagobert D. Rues, 
Letters to My Son. (Philosophical 
Library) 

SOCIALISM 

Socialism tries to provide what 
people need. Capitalism tries to 
provide the means by which people 
can earn the money to buy what 
they want. — Changing Times. 

FALSE FRIENDSHIP 

There are people who roll out 
the carpet for you 1 day—and pull 
it out from under you the next.— 
Fraternal Monitor. 

"Cleaning For The 

Particular" 

PERK 

CLEANERS 

Parowan, Utah 
PHONE 3101 

Cedar City 
PHONE 225 



Myers and Foulger 
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‘A Fine Funeral Costs So Much Less” 
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DIAL 8897 
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Salt Lake SUP 
Luncheon Club 
Holds Meeting 

Luncheon Meeting 

The June luncheon meeting of 
the Club held in the Hotel Utah 
was a busy and interesting one. 
Nicholas Morgan Jr. took us with 
him on his swift and interesting 
trip by air around the world. He 
was an official delegate to the 5th 
World Congress, International Con¬ 
vention of Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, held at Manila, Philippine 
Islands, March 2nd to 7th. 

Almost without glancing at his 
notes, and thus exhibiting a most 
remarkable feat of remembering, 
he told us in a most intereting way 
the details of his experiences in 
Honolulu, Wake Island, Guam, 
Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Thailand; Calcuta, India; 
Karachi, Pakistan; Bagdad, Irak; 
Cairo, Egypt: Rome, Italy; Paris, 
France; and London, England. 

Miss Dawn Bennion, daughter of 
President Joseph S. Bennion, who 
is to leave soon for a mission to 
France, sang two solos for us in 
her unusually melodious voice. Her 
accompaniment was played by 
Minerva Frame. These two at¬ 
tractive young women, like Presi¬ 
dent Bennion, both come from 
Taylorsville. 

Fred Curtis as Club President 

Bryant Hinckley wrote that dur¬ 
ing the administration of Fred 
Curtis as President of the Lunch¬ 
eon Club he and his associates 
brought into the Club “many dis¬ 
tinguished sons—leaders who have 
added interest and dignity to the 
organization.’ And at the time of 
Fred’s retirement Bryant added 
“his touch has vitalized every de¬ 
partment of the work.” 

President Bennion Retires 

Now we came to the end of 
President Joseph S. Bennions term 
of office. With the aid of his as¬ 
sociate officers President Bennion 
has kept at the same high stage 
the unusual record of Brother 
Fred. The officers who are now 
retiring have made a record to 
which they can always point with 
justifiable pride. The member¬ 
ship has been increased more than 
fifty, the meetings have been full 
of friendship, interest and instruc¬ 
tion while the participation of 
many club members in the re¬ 
enacting of the Mormon Battalion 
March was a feature of -most un¬ 
usual interest. When President 
Bennion selected Alvin Kedd.ngton 


Officer S. L. Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club 



Salt Lake Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon Club officers have made history. Among their notable even 
have been Days of ’47, the Centennial and Mormon Battalion SUP Treks of 1947 and 1950. They als 
have plans to perpetuate the old City Hall as a museum. The membership numbers near two hundred 
Left to right seated: Fred E. H. Curtis, past president; E. J. Elggren, treasurer; Joseph S. Bennioi 
president; Briant S. Hinckley, director. Back row standing: Thomas L. Towler, director; Ray L. Alstoi 
second vice president; Ray Van Noy, secretary; LaVerre L. Adams, director; Nicholas G. Morgai 
third vice president. Walter A. Kerr, director; Alvin Keddington, first vice president; Wendell J. Asl 
ton, and Hoyt W. Brewster, directors, were absent from picture. 


for Chairman of our Entertain¬ 
ment Committee he exhibited ex¬ 
cellent judgment. Our Parties and 
our Annual Celebrations, whose 
programs have been carried out 
under the leadership of Alvin Ked¬ 
dington, have been an important 
feature of our year of happy 
friendship and have reflected great 
credit too on President Bennion. 

Alvin Kedidngton President 


AGE—YOUTH 

Youth is not a time of life—it 
is a state of mind. It is not a 
matter of red cheeks, red lips and 
supple knees. It is a temper of 
the will, a quality of the imagina¬ 
tion, a vigor of the emotions; it 
is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. Youth means a tempera¬ 
mental predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for 
adventure over a life of ease. This 
often exists in a man of 50 more 
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same splendid service that he has 1 old by mere!y hv,r ‘ 3 a numbcr of 
given as Chairman of our Enter¬ 
tainment Committee he will cer¬ 
tainly be most highly satisfactory 
President of the Club. 


To our new President Brother 
Alvin and to his associate officers 
we bid a hearty welcome and 
pledge ourselves singly and united¬ 
ly to give to them our whole¬ 
hearted support. Their names and 
the positions to which they were 
unanimously elected are: 

Alvin Kedington, President 
Ray I. Alston, 1st Vice President 
Nicholas G. Morgan, 2nd Vice 
President 

Ray Van Noy, Secretary 
Albert J. Elggren, Treasurer 

Directors 
L. Clayton Dunford 
David Crawford Houston 
Ralph E. Winn 

Trust Fund Committeeman 
(One Year} 

Merrill C. Faux 

—R. R. L. 


You Are a Stranger Here 

But Once 

TOWN TALK CAFE 


by merely 
7ears; people grow old by deserting 
their ideals. — Samuel Ullman, T.n- 
ternat’l Atrusan. 


BEHAVIOR 

Plants appear to have more ce::so 
than most people — they turn to 
the light. — Geo. W. Olinger, Ro- 
tarian. 


CHARACTER 

A big man is not one who makes 
no mistakes, but one who is big¬ 
ger than any mistakes he makes. 
—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


HOME 

The home is — the father’s k 
dom, the mother’s paradise, 
child’s world. —R. & R. Mag., 
Ins. Research & Review Sen 


ROUTINE 

Most of life is routine — dull 
grubby, but routine is the mor 
turn that keeps a man going, 
you wait for inspiration you'] 
standing on the corner after 
narade is a mile down the stre 
Ben Nicholas, Farbes. 


You Can Get 

The FRESHEST 
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at the 
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Tracy Avairy 

• Bountiful Shade 
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• Parking Space for 2,000 Cars 

• Airplane Rides 

• Merry-go-round 
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SUP Bills 1950 Rally To Be Held 
July 28-30 at B. Y. University 


Sons of Utah Pioneers will hold 
their 1950 National Encampment at 
Brigham Young University in 
Provo July 28, 29 and 30. 

Lehi and Provo chapters will be 
hosts to the visiting delegates. Dr. 



VERB G. DIXON 
Heads SUP Encampment 


Here and There 

By Harold H. Jenson 

Mormon Battalion Trekkers will 
parade in Ogden’s Pioneer Day 
celebration parade July 24. Pres. 
Fred H. Curtis and the national 
board of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
accepted Ogden’s invitation from 
Mayor White and Chairman Mc¬ 
Kay of the Parade committee for it 
is Ogden’s Centennial; 


W. L. Worlton, Lehi, is general 
chairman of the encampment arid 
Verl G. Dixon, Provo, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The group will tour the Geneva 
Steel Plant, the Springville Art 
Exhibit. Timpanogos Cave and the 
Sons and Daughters Pioneer Mu¬ 
seum. 

There will also be special break¬ 
fasts, banquets and a barbecue as 
well as two special evening pro¬ 
grams. 

SUP members attending the 
three-day encampment will be 
lodged at BYU residence halls.— 
Deseret News. 


Memories Return of 
First Convention 
Held at Aspen Grove 

Many do not know that the first 
convention of Sons of U^ah Pio¬ 
neers was held at Asoen Grove m 
Provo canyon, when Pres. Nenhi L' 
Morris headed a delegation of over 
300 who held a two day meet. 
“The Sun Dance” presented bv 
BYU and a hike to Mt. Timoanogos 
were features. At that time the 
SUP numbered close to 4000 mem¬ 
bers. 
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Bus No. 1 were guests of Captain 
Parley P. Giles and Lt. Grover 
Dunford and their ladies at their 
cabin in Emigration Canyon, 
Thursday, July 20th and a good 
time was had by all. 


Logan SUP chapters held their 
annual summer outing Saturday 
and Sunday, July 14th and 15th. 
Fred E. Curtis and other from 
Salt Lake were invited and at¬ 
tended. 


EDUCATION 

Four million children in the U. S., 
5 to 17 years of age, attend no 
school whatsoever. — Wesley News. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
Freedom of speech means that 
even a donkey has a right to bray. 
Pepper & Salt. 

HUMAN NATURE 
What a terrific din there’d be if 
we made as much noise when 
things go wrong.—Bluebird Briefs, 
hm, Bluebird Bakeries. 


IMAGINATION 

Imagination is what makes some 
politicians think they are states¬ 
men. — Banking. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
C me Britain is a comparatively 
small country, its doctors are sur¬ 
prised. to learn that it contains 
so many achers.—Wall St. Jnl. 


"IF IT'S TO BE CLEANED" 

Phone 5-6974 

Pick-Up and Delivery Service 

Kay-Tee Cleaners 

BEAUTIFUL WORK — RESPONSIBLY DONE . 

425 North 2nd West SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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You actually “float” on 195 springs 
... giving complete support, 
whatever your size or weight 

The new Pullmanaire, with its exclusive Spring-Float 
design, adapts itself instantly to your every curve. 
Not just a “new look”— but a new sensation 
in sitting comfort. Try it. Sitting is believing! 
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